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ERNEST LOVELL. 


A MOUNTAIN PASTORAL, 


BY LEWIS B. FRANCE. 


CHAPTER IITI--WESTERN IMPRESSIONS. 


T my next meeting with Mr. Jar- 
dex I discovered that he was less 
ponderous; I had grown to be a 
man and Miss Jardex had become 

an angel with a red ribbon at her throat. 
I would not, however, have it understood 
that the ribbon constituted her apparel 
orthat she was swathed merely in the 
celestial drapery common to frescoes 
and the poetic fancies of artists. The 
rosebud appearance of her nose pecu- 
liar to early days had given place to a 
delicately fashioned organ of sufficient 
tiltat the end to satisfy any student of 
Lavater that she would never die of de- 
spondency nor commit suicide. Her 
eyes! “They stole both of mine” without 
ceremony; and the smile she gave me 
made me feel a great way from the rosy 
lips with which I had been wont to take 
youthful and chaste liberty. She blushed 
and I encountered and overcame an otto- 
man, feeling very warm and doubtful as 
to comfort, when I clasped her hand. 
The hand seemed to linger in mine a lit- 
tle beyond the degree fitted to common 
courtesy—just long enough to enable me 
to realize the difference between the fin- 
gers and chapped hands of eleven and 
the velvet of seventeen, and to make me 
feel that I was in Africa instead of my 
native state. Annihilating space, I re- 
turned magnetically as she withdrew her 
fingers which were ornamented with 
pink nails, almond shaped. The barrier 
that had been built up between youth 
and maturity seemed first invincible and 
the next moment a trifle, only to be erect- 
ed again immediately with augmented 
strength. Without her assistance I could 
never overcome that wall. 

Did I remember Ike? Ike had died a 
hero-—striving to save a child’s life—and 
was laid away under the evergreens and 


maples beyond the brook. The remem- 
brance of the brook led to that of the in- 
voluntary bath, the ride and the dog 
fight, and the sigh for Ike was lost in the 
ludicrous, to be revived again in memory 
of Duke. Poor Duke! He had gained in 
experience but lost ground in company 
with its companion, the rheumatism. 

“But do you know hecame to me near- 
ly every day -for—Oh, ever so long!” 

Did he? Duke! one of my three-—no, I 
began to feel, one of my four best friends. 
He had volunteered to weave garlands 
into the golden chain and had helped to 
keepit bright and beautiful as it stretched 
out from the dear old home into the un- 
known where I was supposed to be duti- 
fully at work, but where I was doubtfully 
drifting. When I should be guided back 
with its helpno link should be found dull 
or missing, and the broken place which 
had been his was stronger and brighter 
now than ever before. 

The wall had crumbled into dust un- 
der our feet never to be in the way 
again. 

It became my duty to face Mr. Jardex; 
I have said I found him less ponderous. 
The clothes were all present; the silk hat 
on the rack in the hall and the tight um- 
brella in the corner. Whether the lack 
of immediate contact with these two ar- 
ticles suggested any difference in the 
manner of Mr. Jardex was a question. 
Perhaps he did not feel fully equipped 
without them; maybe the lenses of my 
sixteen-year-old glasses had expanded 
through intercourse with other people. 
I was inclined to give myself credit for 
a broader vision; at least I discovered 
the absence of the wonted light in the 
eyes looking out at me from the old-time 
bushy brows. He wished to know if I were 
still addicted to poetry. The deep bass 
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voice was softer and he surprised me 
with a smile. I assured him that, aside 
from “An Ode to Despair,” unpublished, 
but accomplished shortly after my de- 
parture under his displeasure, I had not 
courted the fickle goddess; that I had de- 
voted myself to the mysteries of sugar, 
soap and candles, molasses and ginger 
and was cultivating my mind with a 
view to a bank account; that T was, in 
fact, cured. 

Wonder of wonders! He deprecated 
the avowed change in my temperament 
in this regard! Without the sentiment 
the art implied this world would be a 
wilderness of dark places without sun- 
shine and flowers! 

Here wasarevelation! Reuben Jardex, 
who had always walked under a very 
black cloud, turned champion to the 
race of dreamers! It took me some time 
to recover and to realize that the cloud 
was of my own making. 

And in this, my confessed weakness, 
what was it I would have of him? That 
by which he set greatest store! She had 
been very happy with him; she whom he 
had guarded from “a wee tot,” and who 
now nestled so close to his heart; how 
could he trust her to another? He, too, 
would be all alone, but that was a matter 
of small moment to him; and there was 
something of the old light in his face as 
he said it; but the old light faded out 
and the new smile came back and rested 
in its place, at home. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon the de- 
tails of the delightful period between 
this interview and THE day the one day 
in life invariably attended by happiness! 
Very rarely the happiness may be con- 
fined to one or two persons, and it may 
extend from two persons to a dozen or 
more, depending upon the interest felt in 
the happy couple. There never was, of 
course, nor will there ever be again,a 
wedding so happy as ours. There had 
never been such sunshine, such flowers, 
such beautiful faces and such delighted 
hearts to be happy with us as that occas- 
ion commanded. Some of the girls wept, 
of course; was there ever a wedding 
without tears, open or concealed? But 
tears are not certain evidence of mourn- 
ing; on the contrary they are as fre- 


quently the tokens of joy —not because of 
a rival's removal, my cynical friend; 
your interpretation is narrow. They an- 
nounce a tenderness inexpressible other- 
wise; they are,so to speak, the crystal- 
lization of the heart's purest affections, 
than which nothing is richer, and of 
which no man need be ashamed. And I 
must believe the sparkling jewels offered 
on this occasion were a beautiful tribute 
to the “dearest girl.” 

After the wedding, of course, came the 
journey to the new home, or rather to the 
far-away site where we intended to build 
the home. 

It was understood between us that un- 
der no consideration were we to be other 
than old married people during that 
journey. But the understanding did not 
ripen into a success; I dare say such 
efforts have always been and always will 
be failures. 

The first to discover the deception we 
were attempting to practice after getting 
away from the old home was a gray- 
haired lady with dark, bright eyes. She 
wore glasses with gold rims and occu- 
pied aseatin front of us. There was a 
mirror in the end of the car and I dis- 
covered this seeker after information 
making careful inspections of Nellie by 
the aid of that mirror. She did not blush 
when I caught her at it but smiled in 
a motherly way. My look must have 
said: “Weare glad to know you,” forshe 
turned around at once and told Nellie 
that her name was Tolliver, and: 

“My dear, I learn from what you have 
said that you are going tomy town. I 
am glad of it, for I like your sweet 
face.” 

The straightforward compliment 
heightened the color in the cheeks of the 
recipient, and the little laugh expressive 
of gratified feminine vanity encouraged 
our new acquaintance to further encomi- 
ums; these were too kindly to be coarse 
and so honest that they did not become 
wearisome. The brown hand that rested 
on the back of the seat gave evidence of 
toil but it was a shapely hand still—an 
index of good deeds done and, with the 
rose-tints yet lingering on the cheeks of 
its owner, giving promise of good deeds 
to be accomplished. 

Before reaching our destination we 
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realized an acquaintance with all of the 
good people dwelling in the delightful 
town of Denver,as well as with a fair 
share of the good-for-naughts. I felt 
through it all no jealousy of Mrs. Tolli- 
ver -or “Aunt Becky,” as she insisted on 
being called—in monopolizing Nellie. 
Denver is a village only, but one of 
promise in the worldly way. There are 
no tall chimneys and the impediment of 
smoke is not yet manifest. The houses 
are comfortable but with no effort at ar- 
chitectural magnificence; the best are of 
logs, except here and there an owner has 


the other way, to the left, leading up toa 
chain of foothills. The rising ground 
beyond the river is bare of trees—as it is 
behind you and, without a sign of hab- 
itation or living thing, lies green and 
still in the summer light. A dainty blue 
mist, hardly perceptible, lingers back of 
those foothills fifteen miles away, but it 
allows one to see the timbered chain of 
higher hills beyond. The blue curtain 
deepens a little, with a shade of purple 
thrown in,and rests against two hundred 
miles of mountain range with irregular 
summits set in a delicate azure back- 


SCENE ON BLAKE STREET, DENVER, IN 1860, 


{The accompanying cut is from a photo taken in the above year, just before the big fire, of one of 
the main streets at that time. The Platte House (the Brown Palace of those days) occupies a promi 
nent position in the picture, while a few doors beyond it is located one of the open-air gambling ta 
bles, with its crowd of attentive patrons, mentioned in this article.—ED.| 


risen to the luxury of siding and paint, 
and perhaps these are merely veneer. 
Now and then a porch to one of these 
homes may display a wild cucumber 
vine or other creeping plant, faithfully 
watered by hand. Denver is new, very 
new, and it may be conjectured that we 
did not reach it by rail. 

Looking out over Denver on a bright 
June day one may see a foreground of 
land sloping down to a river. One may 
follow the course of this river by the 
trees which border it in each direction, 
one way reaching ont far in the distance 
until the earth and sky seem to meet; 


ground. Great beds of snow on the loft- 
ier peaks flash back defiance while the 
foreground shimmers in the heat. As 
far as the vision may reach—and that 
means a great many miles in this pure 
atmosphere the huge rocks and mount- 
ain sides in the grand panorama give 
one many a pretty bit of color to vary 
what would otherwise be monotonous in 
gray. The green of the long slope will 
change day by day to shades of brown 
and then ripeninto pale gold. There will 
be days upon days of sunshine and then 
the fleecy vapors will gather and linger 
about the snow-capped summits to awe 
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and bewilder us with their tints. Change 
with hour of the day and 
every day is different from its predeces- 
sor. 


comes each 


We have an unobstructed view of these 
mountains from our cabin, and our near- 
est neighbor is Aunt Becky; tothe right. 
nearly a mile away and 
bluff, lies the village. 


hidden by a 
It isa busy place 
and one rarely sees a woman there. The 
business quarter is not extensive, being 
confined to the length of two blocks on 
the main street and one block each way 
crossing the main thoroughfare. This 
section presents a novel combination of 
business interests. Mingled with the or- 
dinary traffic of towns, and considered 
legitimate, is a pursuit carried on by a 


The conventional life would fill 
the hearts of mothers with consternation 
to overflowing. Still, nine out of tensur- 
vive its dangers; it may be that the nine 
are strong; the strong usually keep to 
the front, making good pioneers and re- 
liable And when civilization 
overtakes them again it finds improve- 
ments in its own methods 
complishment. 


him. 


citizens. 
a broader ac- 


The buildings of this quarter are con- 
structed of adobe, logs or rough boards. 
When building material is not obtain- 
able a tent may be made to do service. A 
large stock of groceries may put up with 
a cotton roof and the adjoining saloon 
may boast aristocratic boards. The sa- 
loon man delights in an imposing front 


BLAKE STREET, DENVER, IN 1863. 


|The above cut represents the appearance of Blake street three years later, after the fire. 
the principal street of the town, and many two-story buildings graced its length. 


It was 
To the right, a 


block back, can be seen the drug store of J.J. Reithmann, while further toward the foreground is no 


ticed the business sign of G. W. Kassler, since grown to be a prosperous business man, 


Directly in 


the foreground stands the wholesale grocery establishment of Daniels & Brown, both of whom have 


since grown to milllonaire merchants 


the former, W. B. Daniels, being deceased, and the latter, J. S. 


Brown, being vet in business at almost the identical spot shown in the picture.—ED.]| 


peculiar class of men, wearers of white 
shirts and jauntily fitting garments; 
these men mingle indiscriminately with 
men in flannel shirts and foxed trousers. 
They touch elbows at all seasons, each 
pursuing his calling as openly as his 
neighbor, with the same object before 


to his establishment; he needs an abun- 
dance of room for his sign of “ Domestic 
and Imported Wines, Liquors and Ci- 
gars.” Every saloon has its “imported” 
articles —or signs of them. Every saloon 
is a gambling hall and there are five sa- 
loons to every other place of traffic. 
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A DESPERATE SHOT. 


Photo by E. O. Richmond. 
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ALONG THE MOQUI TRAIL. 


BY WALTER 


OUR Western read- 
ers may know that 
from the mouth of 
the San Juanriver 
southward and 
westward, for 
more than 100 
miles, the Grand 
Canon of the Col- 
orado is indented 
by side chapels 

that rival in grandeur, if not in magni- 

tude, nature’s masterpiece. These lateral 
gorges are either box canons, with pre- 
cipitous walls, or they are amphithea- 
ters flanked by gigantic terraces. All 

are difficult of approach, and in each a 

scanty stream flows through the winter 

and early spring. The great Buckskin 

Plateau, cut by the Grand Canon, is use- 

less, save as a cattle range or a timber 

preserve. Here herds of deer summer 
and the mountain sheep is occasionally 
found. On the little grassy flats at the 
bottoms of the side canons vast quanti- 
ties of game winter, for no frost ever 
reaches those depths and February is 
like our Northern May. 

There are legends about these won- 
drous abysses, where, in by-gone days, 


M. WOLFE. 


Navajoes and Piutes, Apaches and Mo.- 
qui braves met in deadly conflict. There 
more than legend that to this day 
makes the Navajo jealous of the white 
intruder, who would go down to investi- 
gate the golden sands. It is well known 
that these Indians have vast silver de- 
posits on their reservation, but the source 
of their gold supply has never been di- 
vulged. Men have lost their lives in try- 
ing to probe their secret, anda foolhardy 
adventure of mine several years ago al- 
most put me in the list of the missing. 


Is 


In the spring of ’87 I was located in a 
little settlement in Southeastern Utah. 
The dryness of the climate and the re- 
moteness of every suspicion of excite- 
ment made it just the place fora used-up 
journalist, who was suffering from a 
combination of lung trouble and nerv- 
ous exhaustion. For a month or two I 
had loafed,and then the slight knowl- 
edge of medicine that [hadacquireda dec- 
ade of years before in the College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons stood me in good 
service, for ina region 150 miles from a 
practicing physician a meager acquaint- 
ance with materia medica will give a man 
a first-rate professional standing. 
my other cases I had brought 
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daughter of Baker, the prospector, 
through an attack of malarial fever, and 
had successfully managed a compound, 
comminuted fracture for one of his boys, 
who desired to become a broncho buster. 
Baker had fenced a twenty-acre patch 
for me, but this did not balance his long 
account; and when spring came, and his 
vagrant disposition began toassert itself, 
I told him that if he would take medown 
to the river, to the bar where he “could 
get millions,” and would bring me safely 
back to Potato Valley, I would call it 
“square.” That settled it. 

About the time of the equinoctial 
storm, which never comes in this coun- 
try, we started out. There were four of 
us. Baker presided and I was vice-com- 
next came Baker's son, Jack, 
and lastly, Llewellyn 
Welshman, who 


mander ; 
Harris, an old 
could not tell iron 
pyrites from the genuine stuff, but who 
was anxious to study archiwlogical re- 
mains in hope of proving his pet theory 
that the Moqui are a Welsh people, the 
descendants of those who set sail with 
Madoc in the twelfth century. Two pack 
animals and a dog completed the outfit. 
Ostensibly, we were going to work a bar 
in the river, a little below and opposite 
Navajo Peak, but in reality Baker had a 
deeper scheme, which he revealed to me 
in strict confidence. 

Years before a Mexican prospector, 
named Manuel, had wintered with him. 
Manuel had spent several seasons in the 
old monastery in Santa Fe, probaby as a 
candidate for holy orders. Being more 
ambitious than most of his countrymen, 
he had made a study of the traditions of 
the West and had secured an old map on 
parchment, the work of some long-for- 
gotten Franciscan father, by the aid of 
which he expected to 
treasure. 


locate a_ buried 
This map he refused to show, 
but his story ran as follows: 

Three centuries ago the Moqui, having 
been driven southward and eastward by 
their enemies, located in the region be- 
tween the Dirty Devil and the Rio Colo- 


rado. They built irrigating ditches and 
farmed extensively. To this fact the 


ditches to this day bear witness; so do 
the ruins of cliff dwellings, the aban- 
doned caches in the cliffs and the hiero- 
glyphics in red, blue and yellow that are 


as fresh as when first painted on the al- 
most inaccessible rocks. But their ene- 
mies, the Utes, gave them no peace and 
the Moqui dwindled into a feeble folk. 
One day there came to them from the far 
He had a 
cross attached to his girdle,and the sym- 
bol which he wore has become blended 
with their pagan ritual. 


Kast a black-robed stranger. 


He stayed with 
them until he acquired their language. 
Then he told them that to obtain peace 
they must leave their homes and travel 
along journey southward and they would 
come to a more fertile country, where the 
Utes could not find them. So under the 
direction of the priest they destroyed 
their villages and went southward to the 
river. Here they hid their gold and sil- 
ver, and then, moving down into Central 
Arizona, they founded the “Seven Vil- 
that exist to-day, Orabi being 
their chief town. The map showed their 
line of march and located the caches. 

Manuel never returned to Potato Val- 
ley, but his story was remembered by his 
friend, and now he thought the time had 
come for him to do a little investigating 
on his own account. To me the whole 
thing sounded like a fairy tale, but I 
could not dispute the visible evidence of 
a past civilization. 


lages, 


Our route lay along the summit of the 
Kaiparowitz Plateau, parallel with and 
some miles south of Escalante Creek. 
The country was a desert and the winds 
covered us with clouds of desert sand. 
Water was found only at long intervals. 
It was stagnant and slightly alkaline. 
At noon the temperature was that of 
midsummer, but the nights were frosty. 

Karly on the morning of the third day 
we noticed, a short distance to the right, 
a peculiar, weather-worn rock. Harris 
was sure it was an old Druid sacrificial 
stone. Welaughed at him until a bark 
from that direction attracted our close 
attention. Around the corner of the 
tumulus peered Shep, sniffing and bark- 
ing ina most unusual manner. We rode 
to the spot and were horrified to find 


portions ot a human skeleton. There 


was no clothing by which a clue to its 
Wild beasts 
had torn the garments to fragments and 

had carried them 
I climbed to tl + top 


identity could be obtained. 


the winds of years 
hither and thither. 


AS 
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of the rock, but found nothing, and we 
were about to resume our journey when 
I saw something glisten at the bottom of 
a deep water pocket. Hastily I drew 
from its hiding place a tin case. Baker 
looked up. 

“My God, Manuel's map!” 

So it proved. The case was opened, and 
there, dim with age but distinct enough 
for our purpose, was the old parchment. 
It showed that we were on the Moqui 
Trail, and to us it became asa mariner's 
compass on the pathless ocean. Of course 
we gave Manuel's remains a rude burial 
and, as we turned toward the great 
mountain that had so long been our 
guide, we wondered if the savages that 
lived there had been responsible for an- 
other tragedy. 

High noon! Far to the north the 
Henry Mountains rested —a mass of snow 
against the blue sky. The barren level 
over which we traveled was so rocky that 
no footprint was left on its surface. Sud- 
denly we became aware of a new and 
subtle fragrance that pervaded the air. 
About us, in the crevices, were innumer- 
able white stars, each looking like a 
dwarf narcissus. We had reached the 
border of the summer land. To our left 

awnedachasm. Its bottom we could 

wt see, and yet thither led the trail, 

arked on the map, and the only way by 

hich we could hope to reach the object 

our quest. We dismounted, and after 
an hour's hard work succeeded in getting 
our horses down. They did not walk, 
they simply slid upon their haunches. 
To the bottom of that narrow gorge the 
winter's sun never penetrated, still it was 
warm and pleasant. There were springs 
bursting from the walls and along the 
little streams were graceful ferns and 
climbing clematis. Even the wild roses 
were beginning w open their pale buds. 
The canon widened into a little grassy 
park, from which, on our approach, half 
a dozen deer bounded away. Here we 
decided to camp until the morrow and 
rest our foot-sore, half-starved animals. 
Baker and his boy ganted to go after 
deer. Liewellyn and T had matters of 
greater importance to consider, for the 
walls by which we were surrounded were 
cov +red with tawdry dragons and lurid 


suns and the strange picture-writing of 
an ancient race. 

After dinner Baker took his rifle and 
Jack my gun. Within an hour the cliffs 
re-echoed with several reports. Then 
Baker returned fora horse and about 5 
o'clock they brought ina yearling buck 
and several Arizona quail. But we who 
remained had made a more interesting 
discovery. As we were making drawings 
of the hieroglyphics we noticed that we 
were sitting upon a circle of stones, not 
rough but hewn. Investigation showed 
fourteen such circles in our little park. 
Each was about twenty feet in diameter. 
We dug into several and in every case 
found at the depth of about a foot, and 
in the exact center of the circle, a flat 
rock covered with ashes and broken pot- 
tery the hearthstone of some _ prehis- 
toric home. 

Darkness fell very early and with the 
first sign of dawn we were packing for 
ourtrip. A ride of two hours brought 
us to the brink of a precipice, down 
which the water leaped 1000 feet to a 
lower terrace. <A narrow trail, along 
which a man could scarcely crawl, led 
down to this platform. It was useless to 
try to proceed with horses. They could 
not escape, nor would they seek to with 
such feed; so we unloaded and turned 
them loose. Then taking what impedi- 
menta we could carry we clambered 
down. The second mesa was compara- 
tively narrow aud from it we could see 
the river well. The stream was unusu- 
ally low, and the sandbars, if they could 
be reached, would well repay all our 
trouble. There was yet another plat- 
form some 200 feet below us and 40 feet 
above the river. Here we determined to 
make our permanent camp. As we looked 
down upon it Baker drew out his map. 

“See there!” he said, pointing to a par- 
apet on the lower level. 

The ledge, jutting out into the stream, 
narrowed, and on the salient angle was 
a square building, cyclopean in its mas- 
siveness, three sides of hewn stone, the 
fourth the main wall of Marble Canon. 

“Tf there is any buried treasure it must 
be there, forthe map marks that identi- 
cal spot with a cross and with a hand 
pointing downward.” 

We had reached our goal. It was an 
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easy matter to find a trail to the old fort- 
ress, and we unanimously decided that, 
before doing any exploring, we would 
bring down the rest of our traps and es- 
pecially all the ropes we had. These 
ropes and the leaving of our horses 
proved our salvation. Some thirty feet 
above the ruin,in the face of the cliff, 
was acave. By a hard climb over the 
piled-up debris Jack was able to reach it. 
He took a rope with him,and soon, by 
means of a rope ladder, we all, with our 


“MADE OUR WAY UP THROUGH THE DEEP, 
BLACK CANON, LLEWELLYN LEADING.” 


belongings, were at home in a cavern 
which extended back 100 feet into the 
limestone. Baker insisted that we should 
have all our vessels constantly filled 
with water. The reason I did not then 
appreciate. The floor of our den was lit- 
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tered with corn cobs and broken pottery, 
such as may be found in any Zuni hab- 
itation, also with the droppings of gen- 
erations of cliff swallows. It was soon 
made clean and shipshape. Harris and 
I were left to straighten things, while 
the other two found a path to the water. 
When they came back they brought, in 
addition to the two buckets, several 
small nuggets, which we hailed with ex- 
Clamations of delight. They also re- 
ported that a quantity of driftwood was 
lodged at the foot of the cliff and all 
hands turned in to get it up. By dark 
this was stacked just below the cave, and 
after supper we proceeded to enjoy our 
well-earned repose. 

The eastern sun shone full into the 
mouth of ourcave. With its advent we 
were ready for the labors of the day. 

“T reckon,” said Baker, with a slightly 
Southern drawl, “that you uns had bet- 
ter dig inthe ruins near the southwest 


corner. Ye mought git ez much ‘n 
more we uns. Anyhow its share and 


share alike. Ye don't know nuthin’ 
abaout a pan nohaow, an’ me ‘n Jack ‘ll 
go daown to the river an’ try our luck 
thar.” 

All the morning we worked faithfully 
but without tangible results. Baker 
came up to his lunch witha tomato can 
half full of “pumpkin-seed” goid. As 
the river might rise at any moment and 
put an end to our labor, we all went 
down to the bar after dinner, and I esti- 
mated the first day's clean-up to amount 
toabout eight ounces. It was decided 
that hereafter we should work separately 
in the morning and join forces in the 
afternoon. About 10 o'clock on the fourth 
morning Harris and I were startled by a 
low “Hist!” 

There stood Baker and Jack. It was 
two hours before their quitting time and, 
stranger yet, they had with them their 
pans and a bucketful of water. 

“Water rising?” I asked. 

“Wuss that. Injuns! Look thar.” 

He pointed to where a ledge south of 
the ruin led around a projection in the 
overarching wall. We had not long to 
wait. Around the point crawled a Nav- 
ajo, then another and another. It was 
time to be moving; so we moved. The 
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last man was scarcely at the cave, draw- 
ing up the rope ladder, when the reds 
reached the spot that we had been ex- 
ploring. A shot, too close for comfort, 
showed that we had been discovered. 
However, we were safe for the time being. 
In our alcove we could not be seen. We 
had food and water. It was a question 
of endurance. Our foes q@uld not climb 
to us except by exposing themselves at 
very close range, and that is not the In 
dian method of warfare. Baker told 
us that he had seen a mounted band 
of braves cross the river a quarter of a 
mile below and, suspecting their object, 
had hastened to warn us of danger. 

How the afternoon dragged! Every 
time we would expose even an empty hat 
the music of an old Henry rifle would in- 
form us that our place of concealment 
was Closely scanned. The night we di- 
vided into two watches. Fortunately, 
there was sufficient moonlight to pre- 
vent a surprise. About 1 o’clock I was 
awakened by a loud report and the cave 
was filled with smoke. We heard a groan, 
a fall and a scrambling among the rocks 
below. Then all was silence again. Jack 
had picked off a buck who was trying to 
stalk us. We could plainly see the oppo- 
site shore of the Colorado. At the foot 

» peak was a large camp, from which 
ies were constantly sent to our be- 
ers. Wesaw a body carried across. 
st have been that of Jack’s victim; 


wa. che yells and death song were 
drowned by the sullen roar of the 
stream. 


Almost a week passed. Of food we had 
plenty, but our water supply was about 
exhausted. Scarcely a quart remained, 
and this was doled out in teaspoonful 
doses. When the last drop was gone we 
would either have to make a sally like 
men or die like cooped-up foxes. 
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One mid-afternoon we heard a_ shot 
from the main camp. Peering out we 
could see an unwonted excitement. The 
Navajoes over there were wildly signal- 
ling to the blockading force. What could 
it mean? Below us we could hear shout- 
ing and the noise of hurried movements. 
Then the sounds gradually died away. 
The hat was raised. This time it was not 
greeted by any unwelcome salute. We 
cautiously raised our heads. Not an In- 
dian was to be seen about the ruins. It 
might bean ambuscade; butno! In the 
river below twenty painted warriors were 
crossing from the west bank to the east. 
Their horses were swimming, where the 
day before the water had been only knee- 


deep. The spring floods had come and 
the Colorado itself had risen to our 
rescue. 

We drained the bucket and cached 


everything that we did not need for our 
return trip. There was enough gold dust 
in our jeans to purchase several dozen 
such outfits. Down we scrambled to the 
main platform and then up the rocky 
trail as fast as we could hasten all but 
Shep. bullet-punctured carcass 
showed what our fate would have been 
had the Navajoes captured us. It was 
evening when we reached the happy 
park, where our horses were feeding 
quietly. The night’s rest was sweet and 
undisturbed. 

The next morning we traversed the 
valley and made our way up through the 
deep, black canon, Llewellyn leading 
up, out of the valley of the shadow of 
death ‘o sunlight and liberty. Baker 
kept Manuel’s map and may since have 
revisited his Pactolus with the golden 
sands, but I have lost all desire to ex- 
plore the old Moqui Trail. 


PROVO, UTAH. 
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rom a Drawing by J. A. Ricker IN THE MAINE WOODS. 
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When the dealers can find no shelter 
they establish their gaming tables on 
the edge of the sidewalks. The streets 
are crowded with men on horseback and 
with ox teams coming and going. Every 
man Wears a revolver and many indulge 
in a brace of the luxury, and nearly 
everyone wears his hat tilted back. The 
noises are indescribable; everyone ap- 
pears to be busy and yet possessed of 
sufficient leisure to attend a dog fight or 
take a drink; gold dust is the currency 
of the country and is carried about in 
small buckskin bags. It is a rare inci- 
dent to see two men quarrel; words are 
inadequate to meet the simplest emer- 
gency; misunderstandings are settled 
quickly and the survivor is hung without 
ceremony, “warned out of the country” 
or justified, as the circumstances de- 
mand. No wonder a woman is rarely 
there! Nevertheless, let one ap- 
at least one who is not marked 

and it is surprising how suddenlya hush 
comes over those in her vicinity and how 
quickly way is made for her to pass. In- 
stead of the stare common tocivilization 


seen 
pear 


you will find looks of deference. With- 
out word or sign the simple presence will 
check an oath as quickly as a revolver 
will stopa prayer. And this transition 
indicates something to build upon; un- 
der the disguise it may be the remnant 
of the gentleman or a momentary 
thought of other days and home; no 
matter, itis good. It would be quite as 
much as a loafer’s life is worth to be oth- 
erwise than deferential at such a time. 
Evidence of the village traffic reaches 
us almost daily in the way of quick, 
sharp reports. The first time Nellie heard 
this noise she rushed to me breathless 
and with blanched cheeks. 
“Oh, listen to that shooting! 
awful! How can they?” 


Is it not 


When she became assured that the tu- 
mult arose from the whips of the ox-team 
drivers the change in her manner was 
amusing. Nevertheless there was some- 
thing in the sound that partook of dan- 
ger; it had an air of premonition that 
made her nervous, but not for herself. 


(CONTINUED IN NEXT NUMBER.) 


Mounted by W. H. Graham. 
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BY GEORGE 


HISisacountry 
of great or- 
ganizations. 

Whether political, 
financial, social or 
governmental, our 
associations are 
conducted upon 
alarge scale. The 
diversified o pin- 


ions of its peo- 
ples in the various 
geographical sections of it make necessa- 
ry a widespreading system in any under- 
taking of a national character. This is 
particularly true of the government of 
cycle racing, the leading outdoor sport 
of the day,and the one more respected 
than all others combined. 

rhe man who witnesses a bicycle meet, 
the riders who compete in them, and even 
the men who promote them, do not ap- 
preciate the immense judicial and legis- 
lative control which is over them. In- 
deed, there are but few who have the 
slightest conception of the workings of 
the great machine which is necessary to 
the proper government of the sport. In 
saying this I do not except even the lead- 
ing officials of the L. A. W. outside of 
the National Racing Board. That is a 
broad statement and one which may be 
questioned, but I speak from personal 
observation. Further, I do not believe 
there is aman inthe country, outside of 
the racing board, who has a true concep- 
tion of the magnitude of the sport, of its 
growth ever-changing demands. 
Results, however, show to the student of 
the subject some of the work which is 
being done and what has already been 
accomplished, together with an idea of 
the demands of the controlling organiza- 
tion—the racing board. 

The demands are best appreciated, per- 
haps, when we know that during the 


RACING CONTROL AND THE L. A. W. 


CARTHY. 


present racing season over 24,000 riders 
have appeared in races, on more than 
INO tracks. The meaning of this is that 
anarmy of racing men as large as the 
regular army of the United States has 
had to be kept within the racing rules. 
And that is an undertaking of no small 
magnitude, as may be imagined. But 
the work of holding these men in subjec- 
tion is complicated by many who are dis- 
honest and by a larger number who vio- 
late the rules through ignorance. This 
accounts for the great number of sus- 
pensions which are published in the 
weekly bulletins of the board. And it 
must be remembered thateach case must 
beinvestigated beforeaction istaken. The 
greater part of the work is in requiring 
promoters to keep their agreements with 
the riders and in compelling the riders 
to keep faith with the promoters and to 
ride honestly according to the rules. An 
idea of the detail work necessary to do 
this may be gained from the fact that 
72,000 letters passed in and out of the 
board last year, or an average of 200 for 
each work day. 

The tremendous growth of cycle rac- 
ing has practically all been within the 
last five years, during which time it has 
been necessary for the governing organ- 
ization to almost constantly change its 
plans to keep pace with thesport. In this 
connection no fair-minded man will deny 
that mistakes will occur, and they have 
occurred, it is admitted. But the errors 
charged are of minor consequence, and 
in no instance have they been of suffi- 
cient importance to warrant the asser- 
tion that the control of the sport should 
be taken from the L. A. W. 

I say this in all honesty, for I have been 
able to study the subject while residing 
in the West and laterin the East, and am 
therefore enabled to form an opinion 
with regard to the requirements of both 
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I have felt the influence of the 
progressiveness due to Western training 
and have realized the tempering tendency 
of Eastern conservatism. I 


sections. 


have been 
ready to criticise the Kastern managers 
when I thought them tardy, but I have 
been just as willing to give them credit 
for due consideration. When consider- 
ing matters of national importance it is 
necessary, absolutely so, that we consider 
fair-mindedly the requirements of all 
sections, and in doing this the Western 
style of giving everyone a fair hearing is 
paramount. I have endeavored to do 
this in studying the subject of cycle rac- 
ing, and with the strong ties which hold 
me to the West in mind, I say that the 
West should support to the 

Western men do not realize what a tre- 
mendous part of the country the East is 
in all matters pertaining to population. 
I did not before I made my residence 
here, and I know that other Western men 
do not. In cycle racing, as in everything 
else, the East is so thickly populated as 
to make it the center of attraction 
throughout the year. The West is in- 
significant in comparison, and I say it 
without reflection. That the West has 
been duly considered by the East, how- 
ever, was fully shown before the West 


give its 


became the scene of some contention. I 
recollections of national circuit 
meets in the West before that time and 
also of a national meet in Denver, the 
greatest meet in many ways the L. A. W. 
ever held, and of a Colorado man being 


have 


elected to one of the national offices, 
while the same section has been well rep- 
resented on the committees, particularly 
on the racing board. 

This may not be true at present, but it 
is only because of theapathy of the West 
toward the L. A.W. And I wish to say 
further that the West never had and 
never will have any trouble in securing 
reasonable rights from the L. A. W. if it 
goes at the matter properly. But it must 
be remembered that the Eastern men are 
Americans as well as those of the West, 
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and no American will listen to the argu- 
ment of aclub. Let Western representa- 
tives make their wants known as they 
did several years ago and there will be 
no trouble about getting what they want. 
The trouble has come because certain 
leaders were disappointed in their per- 
sonal ambitions, and their constituents 
following them have suffered in conse- 
quence. 

And let me say, too, that this same 
cause is atthe bottom of all the agita- 
tion against the League control of rac- 
ing. [say this after mature considera- 
tion, for in every case it is a fact that 
those who are criticising the League are 
doing so for personal reasons. The men 
who are at the bottom of the disturbance 
are those who have been on the losing 
side of state or national issues within 
the League,and being disappointed have 
not the manhood to accept defeat grace- 
fully. Look into the history of these 
men and you will see that [am right. 

I do not say that the League is rightin 
everything it has done in cycle racing, 
but I do say that its mistakes have been 
honestly made, and that at the present 
time no organization can be formed 
which will control the sport as well as it 
will. When the time comes for the forma- 
tion of an organization qualified to con- 
trol as it should, the officials of the 
League who have been directly connect- 
ed with the racing department, and who 
have made the organization the greatest 
sports government the world knows, will 
give it their hearty approval. These men 
realize that their work is hampered by 
officials of other departments, who op- 
pose racing and would willingly relieve 
them of their imaginary trouble. 

But the time for the change is not now. 
Itis my prediction that the League of 
American Wheelinen will be in absolute 
control of the situation next year, but 
that steps will be taken by its racing offi- 
cials tu form a separate governing organ- 
ization for the future. — 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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A HUNT IN NORTHWESTERN COLORADO. 


BY W. T. CORNWALL. 


© the readers 

of OUTDOOR 

LIFE who have 
been in the habit 
of taking an an- 
nual thirty-days’ 
outing,as I have 
always done until 
this year, I wish 
to describe a little 
trip full of life, 
with no lost mo- 
tionabout it. 

On a certain evening of the present 
year, Mr. Emmons, who is associated 
with me in business, J. D. Spaulding, an 
old Iowa friend, and the writer took the 
train from Denver, rolled up in the com- 
fortable blankets of a Pullman berth, 
bound for DeBeque, Colo. At 10 the next 
morning, after a refreshing night's sleep, 
we arrived at the modest little town 
above mentioned, where we found our 
team hitched up ready for the seventeen- 
mile drive to George Newton's ranch. A 
two-hours’ ride brought us to the park, 
where there is plenty of game 
up. 


fenced 
Here we were treated to a very satis- 
factory meal, after which we were pro- 
vided with saddle 
up the mountain 


for the climb 
the ride to the 


horses 
and 


TROPHIES OF THE HUNT. 


cabin, seven miles distant. The climb- 
ing of this particular mountain, I will 
here assert,as an orator once said, “with- 
out fear of successful 


was a nerve destroyer. 


contradiction,” 
As we came near 
the rim rock, over which we had to pass, 
and beheld the precipice which dropped 
sheer down from the ledge, we all agreed 
that there were times when we felt more 
comfortable. 

Four o'clock on the first day out found 
us ata comfortable cabin on the mesa, 
the elevation being something like 7000 
feet. Among the occupants of the cabin 
were Harry Adsit of Telluride, Colo.,and 
Dr. Lawrence and son _ of Colorado 
Springs. Mr. Newton had provided us 
with horses on which to ride upand had 
further supplied blankets for the bunks. 
The larder was well filled with the most 
enticing kind of “grub,” while Phil, the 
cook, was simply a master of his art. 
Harry Adsit had killed a deer the day be- 
fore our arrival, so we were pretty well 
supplied with meat from the start. 

The class of hunting which had been 
followed there was different from what 
the writer had been accustomed to, inas- 
much as it was best to 
in 


hunt on horse- 
fact, the deer being used to 
range cattle and horses, paid little atten- 
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tion tous on horseback. The range horses 
are all trained so that when you are 
ready to take a crack at a bit of game all 
you have to do is to drop the bridle 
over the head, your horse standing per- 
fectly still while you shoot. 

The first day’s hunt brought in one 
large buck to the credit of Mr. Emmons 
and one medium-sized one by the writer, 
which latter was pretty badly shot up 
and went into Phil's department. When 
we left Denver it was our intention to 
take home a deer apiece, but we 
wanted whole ones. The guns we 
used were two 45-70 Winchesters 
and one 3040 Winchester, the 
latter proving very effective for 
deer shooting. 

On the following day Mr. 
Spaulding killed a large buck at 
200 yards by shooting it in the 
forehead with his 30-40. After 
being out three days we agreed 
that as soon as we secured the 
other deer necessary to make the 
three which we were to take 
home we would break camp. On 
the fourth day our little party of 
three started out together. When 
about a mile from camp the deer 
began to show up, but unfortu- 
nately, they seemed to be all 
does. Finally Mr. Spaulding 
thought he spied something 
that looked like an antlered ob- 
ject, and dismounted, followed 
by me. It was not long before 
we had the crisp morning air 
ringing with the sharp de- 
tonations of the ever reliable 
Winchesters. After the smoke 
had cleared away a photograph 
was taken, the result being por- 
trayed in the reproduction here- 
with published the writer 
shown standing over as fine a 
specimen as you 
across. 


ever come 
The reader can readily see there 
was no lost motion here. 

We packed our deer and took it tocamp 


and prepared for the trip home. At the 
Newton ranch we caught the wagon 
which took us to DeBeque, where our 
game was put aboard the train, while we 
turned into the comfortable berth to 
sleep and dream of the many exciting in- 
cidents of the trip. The next morning 
found us home again after being away 
but four days, and that without hurry- 
ing any. 


We saw no grouse on the trip and in- 
dulged. in no fishing 


being perfectly 
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“AS FINE A SPECIMEN AS YOU OFTEN COME 


ACROSS.” 


content to look after the interests of the 
deer. 
DENVER, COLO. 
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OLD! Well, I should 
say! And blow! The 
old norther is. still 
whistling through 
the giant cotton- 
woods and around 
the little cabin as 
you gradually 
awake to drowsy 


consciousness. You 

sleepily watch Joe's 

breath come in 
clouds as he superintends breakfast over 
the glowing little stove in the dim can- 
dle light, and, with a great sense. of 
dreamy comfort, you curl down in the 
buffalo bag and think you won't go out 
this morning. 

But your camp mate won't have any of 
that snoozing especially when he’s 
shivering over that chunk of ice in the 
coffee-pot and those frozen potatoes. 
With a mighty heave at the bag you are 
rolled out and “hit running,” for you 
know what's coming if you don’t jump. 
But after a good souse through a hole in 
the ice, a nip anda red-hot breakfast, you 
feel more sociable and agreeable to your 
surroundings and wipe out your gun 
with the vow that it'll be venison for sup- 
per or die. Then you pull on a couple of 
extra shirts under your sweater, pick up 
the big mitts and follow Joe as he leads 
away up the great guich that looks so 
uncertainly dim and shadowy in the early 
dawn. The wind goes down, and the 
wierd and ghostly “swish, swish, 
s-w-i-s-sh” of the siush ice in the river 
sounds loud behind you as you crunch 
along through the frozen snow. 

Itsa long climb to the top of the ridge, 
but it’s cold and you're fresh and you 
make it in an hour, panting, but wide 
awake and ready for anything. 

Nothing undecided about the land- 
scape now. The early sun shines across 
the peaks to the southeast upon a glori- 


A REMINISCENCE. 
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ous, glittering world of dazzling white, 
apparently lifeless, and so. still--the 
pounding of your heart sounds loud and 
you can almost hear the rush of life in 
your veins at each pulsation. 

Not a thing in sight. Rather disap- 
pointing, for Joe was sure there would 
be a nice bunch of blacktail somewhere 
in the great cleft that now spans out be- 
low us, stretching away back into rocky 
crests of a mighty range. But with the 
glass you could see a rabbit if he moved 
anywhere in sight, the light is so strong. 
Just see that clump of dead poles across 
there. It’s a good mile, yet in their dis- 
tinctness they resemble closely growing 
bristles. And those over-laden’ ever- 
greens below you resemble soft rolls of 
billow cotton, with accompanying shad- 
ows, Sharp and black as ink. Away be- 
low you the mighty river frets through 
frost-bound banks of steel, its dark and 
angry surface tlecked white with froth 
and slush. 

But the sun is higher now and you 
take one last look before leaving. Hold 
on! What's that away up there in the 
head, where the timber is so temptingly 
clustered? Don't you see? Down there, 
right under that cliff on the left. Those 
spots that shine whiter than the sur- 
rounding snow, and those streaks that 
lead in and out and around those clumps 
of evergreen. Beds and tracks sure! 
You couldn't see them at first because 
the sun wasn't high enough. Now it 
shines down into them, making every in- 
dentation a silvery beacon. One—two 
four six seven beds. All up there, 
close together, under the cliff, where they 
spent the night out of that fierce wind, 
snug and warm. The tracks wind in and 
out as they scattered for their breakfast. 
Perhaps they are in there yet? You look 
questioningly at Joe. It must be you 
overlooked them at first. Impossible! 
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Then you follow the silvery trails with 
the glass. Finally, after many indefinite 
turnings and twistings, they all come to- 
gether. They have stopped feeding. A 
heavy, winding trail leads up and out of 
the timber onto and across the big, bare 
ridge at the head of the gulch and-—dis- 
appears. Your heart seems to stop fora 
minute, for they have surely crossed over 
to the next range. 

In despair you look at Joe. There is 
something in the expression of his hand- 
some face that makes you feel better and 
drives away that fear that 
had just commenced to 
take hold of you. Then you 
remember your early morn- 
ing determination and, tak- 
ing the cue, you pull upthe 
belt a couple of holes. Any- 
how, its only a question of 
another ten miles and per- 
haps a night in the snow 
but it'll be venison for sup- 
per. So, in two hours by 
the watch, we stand on the 
big ridge in the new-made 
trail. Away that 
broken country to the left 
it goes, and for long and 
weary kours you follow to 
the next great break in the 


across 


mountains, where sunny, 
south-side hills offer 
warmth and feed in this 


biting weather. It’s a big 
gulch, five miles long at 
least, full of evergreens and 
poles and plenty of dead 
timber-—just what they like 
to range in. They must be 
in here somewhere, sure. 
Wait! Wait! There they 
are! Don't you see them? 
Right of them feeding 
there a thousand yards. 


away across 


Look at that big buck chase a 


forked horn. 


little 
The boss won't allow any 
love making on theside. They don't sus- 
pect you're in the country. The wind’s 
all right; you'll have some fun pretty 
quick. 

But it’s further than you think around 
the head of the gulch, and then it is 
quite a while before you get down to 
where you saw them last,and then you 
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find they have bunched again and gone 
down lower into some still more broken 
country! 

Travelers. those deer; and the sun’s 
not half an hour high. It'll have to be 
quick work now or no venison this even- 
ing. Luckil: ,they’re going down hill. It 
isn’t a question of “scare” now, but one 
of sighting them again before dark; so 
down we goon the run for a mile or so. 
And then the tracks! Why, the country 


is cut up as if a band of sheep had been 


along! 


Suddenly Joe tries to 
stop himself in the middle 
of a twenty-foot jump, with 
the result that he goes in a 
pile, whereon there are 
some appropriate remarks. 
Then you see the cause of 
the sudden stop of his me- 


teoric flight a 2-year-old 
buck rubbing his two 


points on the roots of an 
old up-turned fir, uncon- 
scious of the living ava- 
lanche coming so unwil- 
lingly down on him. 
Crack! You know it 
wasn't fair to shoot before 
Joe could stop and you 
know it better soon but 
there isn’t time to argue. 
Of course you missed you 
deserved to but then so 
did Joe. Those deer seem 
to go every which way, but 
they can’t locate the sharp 
little “thirty,” and after a 
jump ortwo they stand with 
high stretched noses work- 
ing and big mule-ears flop- 
ping. 
For some reason you both 
have it in for that fat little “forked-horn.”’ 
It was a clear case of over-shoot 


before, 
but this time he goes in a heap. You 
would both claim him if you hadn't 
something better to do than talk. No 
time for anything now but close atten- 
tion to business—and pumping. Joe goes 
one way, fifteen feet at a jump, down the 
side hill, after a fine old seven-pointer, 
and you are equally busy trying to run 
down a couple of younger bucks that, 
while not showing up so much in horns, 
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give promise of juicy steaks perhaps. 
At intervals you hear Joe cracking 
away,and you manage, by hard running 
and good luck, to get a couple of counts 
yourself. Then it’s hard work for half 
an hour; but bye-and-bye, when Joe 
comes across, washing his bloody hands 
in snow made crimson by the glorious 
sunset, you have them hung up. 

How many? Four! Notsobad. And, 
besides, you feel that you have fairly 
earned them. It was simply a question 
of endurance after all, and you feel 
proud of having won and are glad you're 
there, even if itis ten milesof mountains 
between you and camp. 


Photo by R.C. Fisk. 
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SIT and dream, as the camp-fire glows, 
And its ruddy light a hato throws 
Over the pine trees tall and trim, 

As dusk so gently closes in, 

And shadows deep and dark and low, 
Melt and blend in an afterglow. 


A hush falls over the mountains drear; 

I sit in silence and feel the cheer 

Of crackling logs, that flame and blaze: 
The smoke wreaths up in a misty haze, 
The moon comes up in a golden stream, 
And vies with the camptire’s titful gleam. 
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THE CAMP 
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It is some time before the moon shows 
midnight that the little cabin in the cot- 
tonwoods by the river looms up dim and 
gloomy, but palatial in its promise of 
supper, shelter and rest. 

As your numb fingers fumble for a 
match there is a gurgling suction and 
the light is forgotten as Joe puts “the 
jug” into your hands. 

Did it ever taste better? Did you ever 
eat so much or such pure, juicy venison? 
There’s no one to answer but Joe, and 
he’s out of sight “dead to the world” 
in the old buffalo bag. 


HELENA, MONT. 


AFTER THE HUNT. 


FIRE. 


And high and higher my castles rise, 
Tillthey pierce the dusky evening skies, 
And trembling pause on mountain's crest 
Ere shattered fall: or sink to rest, 

Till stirred again in a far-off year, 

By gleaming lights of the camp-tire’s cheer. 


\las! How many a hope that’s dead, 
Is flamed to life, by firelight fed, 

And possession takes of hearts again, 
Where buried deep they long have lain, 
Tho’ but to die with fading spark, 

That leads like twilight into dark. 
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A STORY AND A PICTURE. 


HERE you” are 
again,” ejaculat- 
ed Bill 
looking up from 
a, critical survey 


Gates, 


of my collection 
of wild game 
photographs. 
“Ive always 
said that the 
oldest of us are 
young enough to 
learn new tricks, 
and this picture 
You can’t bank on the work of 
these pencil-and-paper artists. I've traveled 
with and know that they never get 
things on their canvas anyways near right; 
but when you level a camera at the right 
spot and pull the trigger, you're dead cer- 


proves it. 


‘em, 


“NOW, HERE'S ANOTHER,” 


BARNES. 


tain to get the naked truth. There's no way 
of hiring sunlight to lie for you. 
did.” 

The enuneiator of these great facts was a 
well-known rancher of Northwestern New 
Mexico, hand for the time being, and 
my promised guide in a prospective trip to 
the Rio Pecos. 
shot of a 


It can't be 


my 


He had run across a snap- 
fake bear fight, in which bruin 
Was standing erect and = grasping a_half- 
breed hunter in the most approved waltzing 
attitude, while the latter zealously 
reaching for the brute’s vitals with a four- 
teen-inch carving knife. 

“It’s a bully picture, 
wish 


was 


continued Bill. “I 
I could have seen that fight. I have 
heard of such things before; but I guess if | 
had been in shooting distance I would have 
tried my old .45-90 in preference to a kodak. 


Let me tell you, old man, if vou ever catch 


SAID HE. 
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me in any such a shape you needn't mind 
losing any time in taking my photograph. 
Just shove the muzzle of that old Marlin 
over my shoulder and Jet her go. You hear 
me!” 

“What do you think of this one?” said I, 
selecting another photograph from the heap. 
It was a view that had cost me some trouble 
in the taking, and showed my _ favorite 
hound, named after the silver-iongued 
Chauncey Depew, prone on his back with 
his four feet awkwardly in air, while his 
throat was caught between the jaws of a 
big mountain lion. It was easy to see that 
the dog was very much alive, though half 
dead from fear (1 had just flourished a big 
club over his head); and, so far as anyone 
could see, the “varmint™ was also in prime 
health and physical condition. 

“It's a cause of good-bye, pup,”” was the re- 
ply. “Thunder! He's squeezing the very 
life out of that hound. See how its eyes are 
sticking out! And you never lifted a hand 
to interfere’ Well, be derned!” 

“Art is a hard mistress and demands 
many sacrifices of her subjects,” L replied, 
apologetically. “L might never have caught 
such another chance in a life-time.” 

Old Bill sniffed contemptuously and = con- 
tinued his inspection. IT was enjoying his 
remarks, and there would be plenty of time 
to undeceive him later on. 

“Now, here’s another.” said he, at length, 
gingerly lifting the photograph which ac- 
companies this article. “Three big, plump 
antelope, three rifles—bully good ones, too: 
the owners of them firearms had plenty of 
gun sense—and a liver-and-white pointer. 
Regular foothills scenery, too. IT reckon this 
Was took in New Mexico?” 

“In Montana,” [ replied. 

“Well, it's all the same, IT can duplicate 
that prairie draw and hillside anywhere be- 
tween the Rio Grande and Assinaboine. But 
it's the idea of hunting antelope with a 
pointer; that would stick most everybody 
who has never spent much time on the 
plains. I reckon he pointed these three, and 
the hunters plugged them as they lit out of 
the cottonwoods, Uve seen chances when I 
could have done the same thing. More than 
that, ve hunted antelope with a ring-tailed 
pug. und killed them as easy as falling off a 
log. 


“Til iell you how it happened. A New 
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Yorker and his wife came out here on a 
pleasure trip, and, having no children to ac- 
company them, brought the pug with them, 
Some one in Folsom told them that my 
ranch was located about the center of the 
game country, and they hired a rig and 
come out for a couple of weeks; but before 
this, a Mexican dish-washer at the hotel had 
took a notion to the pup and swiped him. 
The New Yorker offered a reward for his 
return—for his wife was about to put on 
mourning for keeps—but the pug had been 
sent twenty miles down the railrond and 
they never saw hide or hair of him again. 

“A few weeks after they went back East 
I happened to get onto the location of their 
lost treasure, rode over and rounded him up, 
and brought him in on my saddle-horn. Be- 
ing short of meat at the ranche. [T kept an 
open eye fur game on my way back, but not 
a thing did I see until I climbed the bluff at 
Horsetail canon, and there I saw a couple of 
antelope, grazing on the open prairie, but a 
good GOO vards away. I rede into the cedars 
and tied my horse, and then tried to take 
‘roundances’ on them, taking the pug along, 
us he was light and easily carried, and mig it 
have run away if left behind. Sut it was io 
use, The nearest I could get to theia and 
keep under cover was fully 400 yards. 

“While studying out a plan to get closer, I 
put the pug on the ground and he was so 
tickled at his liberty that he commenced ca- 
pering around on the prairie and barking 
like all possessed. Pretty soon the antelope 
saw and heard him, and I could see that 
they were interested. Being simple children 
of nature, civilized dogs were a novelty to 
them. Presently one of them trotted a little 
closer; and when IT saw that, | commenced 
throwing out little sticks for the pug to 
chase, and hissed him on to bark louder. 
The plan worked like a charm. That was 
the worst befuddled pair of antelope I ever 
saw in all my life. For a good half hour 
they were see-sawing around, first one of 
‘em ahead and then the other, until finally 
I got ‘em side and side, not more than sixty 
yards away, and only wasted a single shot 
on the two.” 

“And what afterwards became of the 
pug?’ L asked. 

“Snake bite,” said Bill, sententiously. 

“The pup fell a victim to the prairie dog 
habit. He was chasing ‘em from morning 
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till night 
hever yot 


or thought he 
closer to ’em 


was, though he 
than a hundred 
and one day he waddled right into 
the coils of a big rattler and never made it 


yards 


back to the ranche., 


I was expecting some- 
thing of the sort to happen. 


He was a rank 
tenderfoot and the West just naturally cook- 


ed his goose. 
Bald Knob, Arkansas. 


VENICE. 


BY JANE MARLIN. 


T occurs to me as 
I sit down to 
write im- 
pressions of Ve- 


nice that it is a 


good thing to 
away from 
home occasion- 


Fi ally, to 
| the Atlantic 

and mingle with 

people of the 
old world. It 
takes you out of 


CrOSS 


the narrow rut of commonplaceism, brushes 
up your intellect, rubs off all the cobwebs 
and opens up comparisons, making the old, 
familiar things attractive and alluring. 

How comfortable and speedy seem the fast 
American after traveling on the 
French and Italian ones; how roomy and 
home-like the drawing-room coaches, the din- 
ing and sleeping-cars, after being cooped 
up in a cold, stuffy compartment for hours 
over a rough and jolty road-bed, and with a 
foot warmer, gruffy Englishman, gay Pari- 
sian or garlicky Italian for company. 
fort seems far away, and for once it is ap- 


trains 


Com- 


"TE IN_DISTANCE. 
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preciated, Of course, there are many things 
to be thankful for, and the clear blue sky, 
the sunshine and varied scenery make you 
forget many of the discomforts. 

The trip from Paris offers a series of the 
most delightful pictures and if you go by 
the Riviera there is much to see long before 
the handsome Venetian station is entered 
by means of a long and magnificently con- 
structed railway bridge, and you are seated 
in a gondola and well on your way down the 
Grand Canal. It is at this moment that you 
realize that you are in Venice, that there is 
no other city in the wide, wide world like it, 
no place which possesses so peculiar and 
subtle a charm. <A delicious feeling of con- 
tentment steals over you and quite uncon- 
sciously you lapse into a dreamy, semi-intox- 
icated condition, utterly oblivious of the 
world and surroundings, wearily opening 
your eyes when the gondolier calls out the 
name of some palace famed in history. You 
wish he wouldn't bother, some other day 
will do quite as well. The barca glides 
along witlt a swift, noiseless, swan-like mo- 
tion, the weird and melancholy cries of the 
vondoliers as they turn the corners, “Sa 
premi,” “Stai oh.” to the left or right; 
“Seai,” “Lungo eh.” indicating that they will 
either stop or keep straight on past the 
mouth of the lateral canal, becoming more 
and more indistinct as vour beautiful castles 
in Spain grow. Suddenly you are rudely 
awakened by an abrupt halt and the babble 
of many voices. You have arrived at the 
little quay of your hotel, and the Italian con- 
cierge, who speaks English, is vainly asking 
“If you have wrote for rooms.” 

The first thing to do after brushing up a 
bit is to make your way to the Piazza of St. 
Mark, or “La Piazza,” a large square, paved 
with marble and trachyte and flanked upon 
three sides by imposing buildings, black- 
ened by time and the elements, and which 
seem to be but one vast marble palace: 
While upon the other side is the Cathedral 
of St. Mark’s and the attractive VPiazzetia 
with the beautiful palace of the Doges. This 
square is perhaps the most striking evidence 
of the glory and prosperity of ancient Ve- 
hice, and it is to-day the focus of attraction 
for the tourist. Here are all the best shops, 
for the ground floors of the old palaces are 
siven over to cafes and bazaars, and here the 


fine military band plays every evening dur- 


ing the summer. At dusk the sides of the 
square are lined with hundreds of small ta- 
bles and chairs placed in front of the cafes 
for the use of customers and the spot be- 
comes huge open-air drawing-room. Ev- 
erybody who is anybody in Venice goes to 
the Piazza, and such a babble of voices 
every language under the sun. Here you 
find every kind of life and rub shoulders 
with people from all over christendom. In 
front of Florians ‘tis hard to get a seat, for 
let me tell you that this well-known cafe 
has never closed its doors, night or day, 
since it was opened three hundred years ago. 
Venice is always fascinating, but especially 
so by moonlight, when the Grand Canal is 
alive with gondolas, and the “beggars” are 
singing in their picturesquely decorated and 
illuminated barcas. The “beggar music,” as 
it is called, is excellent, and for a few 
centimes, bestowed here and there as you 
lazily drift along in your gondola, you may 
enjoy a rare concert program. ‘These “beg- 
gars” sing not only the gay, vivacious Vene- 
tian songs, but gems from the Italian and 
French operas as well, their performances, 
Inost meritorious, calling for the heartiest 
kind of applause from the gay, cosmopoli- 
tan crowd collected upon the quays, loggias 
and in the gardens of the fashionable hotels 
that line the Grand Canal, each hotel proud- 
ly boasting of having once been a palace, 
and in the corridors and saloons where you 
walk and lounge to-day, lords and ladies in 
stiff brocades and jewels walked in the bril- 
liant centuries of the past. In the roomy 
buildings, adorned with rare frescoes, mo- 
saics and marbles, they held their court and 
entertained in true Arabian Night style. Can 
you then wonder that the visitor to Venice 
lives in the past and recalls the days of her 
splendor, when she was looked upon as the 
focus of commerce of all Europe? 

St. Mark’s Cathedral, regarded by Vene- 
tians as the eighth wonder of the world, is 
a magnificent structure with Gothic effects 
and Byzantine domes; a cathedral archi- 
tecturally pleasing and harmonious, lavish 
in its wealth of mosaics, rich coloring, pol- 
ished marble, jeweled altar pieces and trans- 
parent alabaster. The Campanile, rising 
near the Cathedral and offering a lovely 
panorama to those who ascend to its upper 
platform; the clock tower, upon whose plat- 
form two giants in bronze strike the hours 
upon a large bell; the Palace of the Doges 
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and the lofty Bridge of Sighs, which Mr. 
Howells speaks of as “that pathetic swin- 
dle.’ and claims that it has probably never 
been crossed by a prisoner whose name is 
worth remembering or who deserves sym- 
pathy. Still, as you stand alone in the mid- 
dle of the bridge and look across the canal 
from the palace to the gloomy prison, hav- 
ing just come up from the damp, dismal 
dungeons and place of execution, you shud- 
der and feel that in the dark and cruel ages 
when the Doges held) sway that he who 
crossed the bridge never returned alive. 
Those who visit Venice for the first time 
are disappointed at the lack of color in the 
gondolas and rowers, for in conformity to a 
law the gondolas must be painted black. 
They are built very light and low, with a 
black cabin for stormy weather (and which 
for all the world looks like a hearse), and 
have black leather seats. On the heavy 
prow of the boat, resembling a halberd, is 
the steel crest of the gondolier, used not 
only as a2 measure of the height of the 
bridges, but also to counterbalance — the 
weight of the rower, who stands in the rear 
upon the poppa, and from which he derives 
his name of Poppe. The gondoliers are quite 
as rapacious as the Italian cabman, and al- 
though they must by law show their tariff 
upon demand, and which quite plainly sthtes 
that for a day of ten consecutive hours five 
francs is to be asked, with the addition, of 
course, of a small fee for drink money, they 
are never satistied, and unless you have 
made a definite bargain before starting they 


will demand what they please. Passengers 
are always assisted to disembark by old gon- 
doliers known as “ganzieri,” or hookers, 
from their hooked poles. These men expect 
a few centimes, and pick up considerable 
money during the day. 

In Venice one can walk about after dark, 
a rare thing in Italy, through the narrow, 
crooked calle or lanes, or rest perfectly se- 
cure in their gondola as it quietly glides 
through the most deserted Canals. There is 
no brigandage in Venice, and public safety 
is upon a firmer footing than in any other 
city of its size in Europe. The Venetians 
merit your trust and are proud of their an- 
cient glory, and they long to be again an 
independent municipality. They know that 
their palaces are old and in shockingly bad 
repair; they realize full well that they do not 
progress, broaden and grow as do the other 
large cities of the kingdom, but they would 
not have it otherwise. They tell you with a 
ring of genuine pleasure in their voices, 
“Other cities make new streets, erect fine 
buildings; Venice does not do this. She is 
different, and when you look upon the Ve- 
nice of to-day you see the Venice of three 
hundred years ago. Venice does not 
change.” 

Venice with her fifteen thousand houses 
and = palaces” resting on piles and small 
islands in the Lagune, is one of the most 
unique, fascinating and restful of cities. 
Venice, thou art the pearl of the sea; fair 
Venice, thy charms are indeed manifold. 

New Haven, Connecticut. 


THE ELK WE DID NOT GET. 


BY A. ROUNDY. 


R DINARILY, I 
have noticed 
that people like 
to tell of their 
successful hunts, 
and as ai rule 
keep mighty 
quiet regarding 
their failures. 
AS general 
thing we all 
have a number 
of unsuccessful 

trips to one that 


we care to talk much about. If you think 
your readers would like to hear of a hard 
day's work and no game, you are at liberty 
to print the enclosed sketch. On my last 
visit to the Jackson's Hole country, in Octo- 
ber of this year (1898), IT was honored by an 
invitation from John F. Miller to make his 
house my home. I very gladly did so, tind 
ing Mr. and Mrs. Miller the ideal hosts, 
there being nothing too good for the stranger 
within their gates. One morning, after a 
continual snow storm of two days’ duration, 
Mr. Miller, a neighbor, Mr. Brown, and the 
Writer started out in quest of meat. After 
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a long detour we found some comparatively 
new tracks where elk had crossed, but con- 
cluded they were not fresh enough for our 
purpose. To our right and sloping towards 
the Snake river was a vast pine forest sev- 
eral miles across. We arranged to separate 
a distance of about three hundred yards and 
ride through the forest, keeping in an east- 
erly direction as far as possible. If we 
found no sign we could meet at the clearing 
on the east side of the timber. As I was 
somewhat green and entirely unacquainted 
with the country, | was given the position in 
the center, so T could not get lost, for if 1 
swerved either to the right or left L would 
surely run into their tracks. This arrange- 
ment suited all hands, and off we started. 
We had not traveled more than one-half 
mile before T ran into some very fresh sign, 
and while examining the tracks and consid- 
ering what to do, I heard Mr. Miller calling 
for me to come over there. Upon approach- 
ing him I found he was interested in the 
same tracks | had just found, or a continua- 
tion of them. We concluded to follow them, 
and had not traveled over fifty yards until 
we found a bed which Mr. Elk had lately 
left, and in another fifty vards we jumped 
his lordship, and had but an instant’s view 
of something yellow, when the forest swal- 
lowed him up as though he had dropped 
through the earth. He must have heard Mr. 
‘Miller call to me, and was probably listening 
and ready to fly at the slightest noise. This 
is a good place to say to anybody in a like 
situation, that it is far better to hunt for 
another elk than to attempt to follow one 
after being frightened, as they never, never 
know when io stop. However, we decided 
to follow this fellow. We left our horses 
tied to trees in the midst of this dense forest 
and started out. As the show was six to 
eight inches deep we had no ditheulty. With 
hands on the triggers, on tiptoe you might 
say, for miles, up one avenue of noble pines 
and down another; up mountains and down 
dales, through swamps, across creeks, 
through thickets almost impossible to pass, 
wondering all the time how those big antlers 
ever managed it—not daring to breath hard 
or whisper—we kept tramping for hours, ex- 
pecting to see his majesty any moment. 
Then the sun went down, and the shades of 
evening crept on. Finally we found where 
he had stopped long enough to rub the bark 
off a small quaking asp. 


At this moment IT caught sight of a yellow 
streak leaving a tall bill immediate! in 
front. Upon climbing to this elevaiion we 
found where he had been Iving. And it was 
night. We looked at his lately vacated bed, 
then at one another, made a few remarks 
and wondered where our bed would be this 
night. Twelve miles from home and supper; 
no horses, no elk. Where under the broad 
What 
direction through that great forest should 
we take to reach them’ To Keep dry IT had 
worh a pair of rubber tishing boots that 


canopy of heaven were our horses 


were a size too large, and now found that 
the skin had disappeared from both heels, 
and so tired was I that I could hardly place 
one foot before the other. After sitting on 
a good cold log and discussing things in 
general, and saying what a great number of 
fools the world contained, we conelidcad the 
only safe way was to take our back tracks, 
turn and twist as they would. If we lest 
them for a moment it would be all up sweih 
us, and a bed in the snow would be the only 
bed we would get this night. We had no 
time to lose, as it was geting darker and 
darker every moment. 

In our haste we tumbled ever failen tim- 
ber and wallowed = through 


ereeks as long as we could see the trail. 


swalnps 


Luckily we were fairly well supplied with 
matehes, so when it becatne so dark we 
could not keep the trail, one Gf us would held 
it while the other went ahead seme distance 
and lit matches till he tonud it, 
other would do the same thing. This was 


when ibe 


very slow work, but we kept it up until we 
saw the last of our matches, barring a few. 
Luck favored us at this point, and after re- 
peated trials we finally started fire, by 
patiently building it up piece by piece under 
a big log we at last had a roaring great fire 
that lighted up the forest in) magnificent 
shape. Upon making a trial to follow the 
trail by the aid of the fire we soon found it 
could not be done, for as soon as we got be- 
yond the rays of light everything appeared 
darker than before. As the moon was due 
in an hour or so we concluded to wait till 
he showed up and see if it would not help 
us out; so We went back to the fire. got nice 
and warm and listened to the Rocky Moun- 
tain nightingales, the coyotes, who were 
tuning up in fine style. True to his ap- 
pointment, Mr. Moon was 
alas! the timber was too 


on time. But 
dense, and the 
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could not penetrate the dark 
As a last resort I gathered from an 


Trays 


places. 


old dead pine as many limbs as I could 
grasp, dried them thoroughly, and after 


lighting the ends found that by continual 
turning and twisting, could keep them in a 
blaze for a good while. My companion got a 
handful and held in reserve, and off we 
started once more on our back tracks. Our 
device worked fine for an astonishing long 
time: before my fagots failed Mr. Miller had 
his lighted, all the time making such haste 
as the nature of the country would allow. 
Before his light failed us we ran smack up 
against the white face of my old baldy horse. 
We did not stop to talk matters over, but 
started in the direction of the moon. He 
was all right as a guide, and in time brought 
in the clearing. We mounted, and 
perhaps you think horses cannot fly. I am 


us out 


sure ours did. They were cold and hungry, 


as well as ourselves. Over sagebrush, over 


rocks, through creeks, we went like the 
devil. (Excuse the expression—it’s the only 


one that fits.) After several miles of this 
mad ride we suddenly brought up before a 
cabin. We had no trouble in arousing the 
benevolent German occupant, who soon had 


a roaring fire for us, and a good wari sup- 


per. After partaking thankfully thereof he 
sent us to bed rejoicing, no worse for our 
hard day. At this time I thought I had 


enough hunting to last me the balance of my 
life. But sleep 
us that we were as ready the next morning 
to take another day at it as though we had 
had excellent luck. This is the story of one 
day’s work and the elk we did not get. 
Some other time IT will gladly tell you of the 
ones we did get. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


baliny restorer—so revived 


THE RAM’S HORN. 


HE sportsman 
| who killed 


a mountain ram 


and has the 
head for a tro- 
phy may well 


feel proud of ii, 
for not only are 
they the most 
difficult to se- 
eure of any 
head, but 
in themselves 


game 
they are mag- 
nificent specimens. Mountain sheep hunting 
is the most laborious of any Rocky Moun- 
tain game, from the fact of their living in 
the roughest country and their exceeding 
In September, 189—, I left Gros 
Ventre Lodge with two companions for a 
sheep hunt. S—— wanted to see the country 
where we were going, M—— was desirous of 
securing the skeleton of a sheep, and my 
camera was to do my part. Our route lay 
across Union pass, and thence across Wind 
river to the mountains beyond. Two and a 
half days with pack outfit brought us to 


wariness. 


TALLIHAN, 


sheep country. Next morning I was riding 
ahead and had stopped to inspect some sus- 
picious looking objects with my glass, when 
Ss discovered five sheep much closer. 
They apparently came out of the earth, for 
they appeared where we thought there was 
no place for any sheep without our being 
able to see them. They were just out of 
rifle range and appeared to know it, for they 
stopped and gazed down at us till they were 
satisfied, and then walked round a point out 
of sight. We had finished a quarter of an- 
telope at the last camp and were therefore 
very desirous of adding mutton to our bill 
of fare. As S had discovered them we 
voted that he should try for one, so up he 
climbed, only to find that they had departed 
with unbecoming haste when they got round 
the point. We rode on a couple of miles, 
climbing steadily, and finally found = our- 
selves on a long rocky hill leading to the 
summit of the range. The wind was blow- 
ing a gale and we left our horses just short 
of the summit, and holding our hats walked 
over to get out of the wind while we looked 
over the country both for sheep and a route 


ahead. S—— again saw game first—this 
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for the 
mountain dropped off nearly straight on that 
side. The ram evidently heard us, for he 
traveling 


time a ram right down below us, 


was offering a 
nor M 

seemed to think of shooting, and I did not 
care tO, SO Was content on watching the ram 
With a 


along a ledge, 


fairly good shot, but neither S 


telescope. He soon passed out of 
sight, and we moved on a short distance to 
where the top of the ridge became impassa- 
ble for our horses. On either side a spur 
ran down, but if we went down we could not 
get up again until next day, if we could get 
up atall We talked some time over which 
Way was best and finally turned down to 


the left along the crest of the spur, which on 


called M and offered him the rifle, but he 
told me to go ahead. Time was too short to 
parley, so I went on, followed by S—— with 
his rifle. Suddenly I spied a ram way down 
below me looking down the hill below him. 
As there was no way to approach him 
closer I decided to risk a shot, first stopping 
Ss so he would not alarm the sheep. My 
shot struck low, and with a bound the ram 
Was out of sight. I ran as fast as I could 
about a hundred yards to the edge of the 
cliff, another from 
there. Sure enough the ram was crossing at 
right angles, giving a broadside shot, but 
still at long range. My second shot was over 
and the third hit him so that he stopped, but 


expecting to get shot 


ON SENTINEL DUTY. 


down for 
Was cov- 


the right 
hundreds of 


Was straight up and 
feet and on the left 
ered with boulders and dirt, which gave us 
a footing, although it was so steep as to be 
We all felt 
when we reached what would ordinarily be 


none too safe. much relieved 


considered tough traveling. As we descend- 
ed ihe slope became less steep, and finally 
we came to grass and the walking 
though still very steep. M 


was 
easier, Was to 
and 
The 
ing us but little chance to see anything: so 


use ny rifle in case we saw any game 
tracks were plenty, but a day or so old, 
wind was blowing right down with us, 


when IT saw some beds which had been oceu- 


pied but a short time before by sheep, I 


my next two were apparently over. The 
ram appeared sick, but how he was hit we 
could not tell. A cross fox ran out of the 
rocks near by and ran directly to the ram, 
starting him on. I told M-— and S-— to 
follow with the horses and I would chase the 
ram, Who was nearly out of sight when they 
went back for the horses. I worked down as 
rapidly as 1 could until the ram got out of 
when I made double quick time to 
overtake him, which I did about a half mile 
ahead. 


sight, 


He was about 200 yards from me in 
timber, just at timber line. when I 
shot, but IT was so winded from my chase 
that I 
gulch, and I 


some 


missed and he ran toward a deep 


hurried after and nearly ran 
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over him, as he had laid down right where 
he went out of my sight. He jumped up 
with a little puffy snort and over into the 
gulch quick as wink, and by the time I got 
to the edge was at the bottom a hundred 
yards away, where he stopped to look back, 
and my next shot broke his shoulder, but on 
he went round a bend out of sight and down 
the bank I slid. Reaching the bottom I saw 
him standing about fifty yards away and 
unother shot finished him, although he ran 
a few yards and jumped up on a little grassy 
bench. He was a big fellow and had a tine 
head, and I felt quite proud of him, as he 
was the first one I had killed. Carefully 
dressing him 1 climbed back out of the gulch 
and started to find the boys, who were to 
“camp at first wood, water and grass.” and 
I found them in the bottom of a rocky gulch 
within a hundred yards of where it became 
utterly impassable. They climbed out and 
we camped, having to carry water 100 yards 
nearly straight up out of the gulch. Next 
morning S and I brought the meat and 
head to camp, while M climbed a spur 
nearby to see a way out if he could. I have 
a very pleasant remembrance of the many 
panfuls of that mutton that we = ate, 


and especially how S would cut another 


panful after we commenced eating and fry 
it, and then there were no scraps left. The 
meat was most delicious, so that we did not 
mind our flour being low. We hunted in that 
basin that afternoon, but found nothing, as 
the shooting had scared the rest out of 
there; so hext morning we worked our way 
dowh a very steep place into the bottom of 
the gulch and traveled down it for two or 
three miles on the boulder bed of the gulch. 
At last we came to a good camping place, 
from which we hunted two or three days, 
but only saw a small bunch of seven sheep, 
and had a severe snow squall and high 
winds every day, so we worked on down the 
creek, Where we found a party camped, who 
kindly let us have a little flour, as our sup- 
ply was low and we wished to hunt a day or 
two longer. We moved back into another 
pocket that afternoon and got up next morn- 
ing with a foot of snow on us and still snow- 
ing, so we broke camp and started for home, 
riding all day in a snow storm, as we did 
also on the last day in. The proper time to 
hunt sheep is the very first of September, 
and even then early snow squalls will cause 
considerable — suffering. Photographically 
my trip was a failure, but I have learned to 
expect failures in photographing game. 
WELLS, WYO. 


HOW PADRE ALADO ARRIVED. 


BY ARTHUR J. 


OME twenty 
miles out of 


(Guanajuato, one 


of the greatest 
mining camps of 
the world, the 
main wagon 
road runs by an 
immense clump 
of gigantic cacti, 
Which is pointed 
out to the trav- 
eler, as he glides 
by on the Mexi- 
‘an Central, as the Robbers’ Roost. Though 
it looks peaceful enough to-day, yet there 
was a time in the not very remote past, 


when the passers-by paid very little atten- 


BEAVIS, M.S., M.D. 


tion to the flora of the place, but were sirict- 
ly on the alert for the local fauna—the dead- 
ly fauna of the genus homo who might be 
ensconced in that natural fortification. At 
the time of which I write, President Diaz 
had not sneceeded in crushing out the nu- 
merous banditti, who were the terror of the 
country, and whose boldness made over- 
land travel much too exciting for the aver- 
uge tourist. 

The mountains around about Guanajuato 
seem to have an inexhaustible supply of sil- 
ver, and long before the time when the noble 
red man of North America said to his con- 
freres, “It's no use, boys, Columbus has dis- 
covered us,” mining was the leading indus- 
try of that district. It is claimed that dur- 
ing the last three hundred years the mines 
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in this locality have produced more than one 
thousand million dollars. Pause right here, 
dear reader, and allow your imagination at 
least one good chance to grasp the immen- 
sity of these figures. Here is a chance for 
the mathematical crank, who is never satis- 
fied to let a cubie inch of butter quietly melt 
in the ardent embrace of his buckwheat 
cakes, but insists upon proving to you the 
superficial area, the dimensions and weight 
down to grains of the pyramid of butter, 
which might be built out of the dairy prod- 
uct of the year 1897. Now, for example, if 
this billion of silver discs were united in one 


it. Unfortunately the government would not 
admit the right of their case, and these dif- 
ferences of opinion lead to strained rela- 
tions, and in the heated discussions which 
ensued both parties frequently so far forgot 
themselves as to be guilty of quite ungentle- 
manly conduct. 

At the time in question the branch road 
from Irapuato to Guanajuato had not yet 
been built, and the convoying of large 
amounts of coin out of the mountains to the 
nearest railroad station was a serieus mat- 
ter. 

One bright May morning the owners of 


ENTRANCE TO THE 


great chain, I would say—just as a guess, 
you know—that it would go around = the 
world, and were you the happy possessor of 
this amount, you can easily figure out how 
this might not only go around the world 
itself, but make it possible for you to go 
around a great deal also. 

But returning to our Robbers’ Roost; 
These gentlemen were not inclined to ab- 
struse mathematics, but still had a very 
lively and practical appreciation of this 
great wealth, and a firm belief in their 
right of a possession of a modest portion of 


ROBBERS’ ROOST. 


the famous Esperanza mine, with their 
faces wreathed in smiles and cigarette 
smoke, stood watching the progress of a 
little train of four wagons, which with the 
aid of sixteen mules and copious Latin pro- 
fanity, was being persuaded up the steep 
mountain road, en route to the railroad. 
They (the men, not the mules,) had good 
cause to congratulate themselves, for these 
four wagons contained in the aggregate over 
six tons of silver coin, which had been 
wrested from the rugged cliffs about them 
during the last three months. They also felt 
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more than usually secure with reference to 
outlaws, as a few days before the Rurales 
had surprised and dispersed, with great loss, 
quite a large party of them. Therefore, 
everyone looked for a little season of rest 
from their depredations, and moreover, every 
precaution had been taken that the proposed 
date of the shipment of the silver should be 
a profound secret. With their early start, it 
was a comparatively easy matter for the 
wagons to pass over the most dangerous 
part of the road in daylight, but the “best 
laid plans of mice and mule trains aft gang 
aglee.” Within two hours the foreman ap- 


SCENE IN GUANAJUATO. 


proached his employer with the startling in- 
telligence that they were the victims of a 
cunningly conceived plot. He hurriedly ex- 
plained that a peon whose life he had saved 
in a street fight had confessed to him that he 
himself was in the plot, but that his con- 
science would not let him go on, and that 
feigning illness the night before, he had 
managed to avoid accompanying them. 


“Well,” said Senor Mosca, the senior part- 
ner, “this is indeed serious; but with this in- 
formation we can certainly outwit the 
scoundrels yet. The wagons have only been 
gone two hours; let us at once send a mes 
senger mounted on a swift horse to overtake 
them, which he can do in an hour and a 
half, and then we can have them either turn 
back or wait until we reinforce the guard 
sufficiently to turn the tables on the raseals.”’ 
The foreman replied: ‘Just such an emer- 
gency has been foreseen and prepared for, 
and between us and our wagons a dozen 
armed men are posted at such points of 
vantage that it would be a difficult matter 
for 100 soldiers to dislodge them.” 

Senor Mosca was appalled at this array of 
facts, which showed very clearly that the 
business had been arranged with consum- 
inate skill and nothing left to chance. After 
a minute of silence, he burst forth in furious 
unathemas against all brigands and against 
a government which could not put a stop io 
such a state of terrorism. He even forgo 
his Castilian pride so far as to drop inio 
English and to borrow a few choice explet- 
ives which, by comparison, made the Span- 
ish oaths seem only terms of endearment. 
Suddenly he ceased his bad language and a 
self-satisfied expression stole over his face. 
He looked smilingly at his foreman and said: 
“Mr. Hastings, thought you Americans 
prided yourselves on your wonderful alert- 
ness of intellect, but here we have been ar- 
guing this matter for half an hour, and with 
all your Yankee astuteness you have left it 
to me, old fogy as L am, to find the solution 
of the problem. How excited we both musi 
have been not to think of it sooner. These 
fierce sentinels that you speak of may be 
able to stop 100 soldiers, but do you really 
think it probable that they will succeed as 
well stopping a telegraphic dispatch?” 
The old gentleman said this with an air of 
railery, as though he felt the affair was 
practically settled, and he was in high good 
humor because of his supposed perspicacity. 
“My dear sir,” said Mr. Hastings, with a 
smile, “if I have not spoken of telegraplhy, it 
is because I have taken it for granted that 
the parties with whom we have to deal have 
already shown themselves to be no bunglers, 
and it would be surprising in the last degree 
if they have failed in this most important 
particular.” It took but a short time to 
prove the wisdom of the foreman’s theory, 
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much to Senor Mosca’s discomfiture. The 
wires were working as far as the little sub- 
urb of Marfil, five miles away, beyond that 
something was the matter. “There is but 
one thing to do,” said Hastings, “we are de- 
barred from the use of horses and electricity, 
and though footmen might elude the vigi- 
lance of the sentinels, their progress would 
be altogether too slow. The rascals have 
forgotten but one thing—la_ bicicleta. In 
five minutes he was on his wheel and tear- 
ing down the hill over the rocky road to Mar- 
fil. Hastings was a bold rider, and in spite 
of the difficulties of a boulder-strewn course, 
he whirled triumphantly into the little town 
in less than thirty minutes from the starting 
time. But in the very moment of his tri- 
umph he met his Waterloo in the shape of a 
miserable peon lumbering along (so to speak) 
With a twelve-foot plank on his shoulder. 
The wheelman at that time was certainly 
not thinking of bills of fare, but neverthe- 
less, fate suddenly provided him with board 
and room both; the former he was forced to 
accept as a gratuity from the awkward na- 
live, and he found plenty of the latter on the 
cobble-stone pavement. Just then the good 
Padre Alado arrived. The simple-hearted 
natives said that it was a way he had to 
always arrive opportunely, no matter what 
the occasion—at the bedside of suffering; at 
the hour of death; at the table of poverty, 
or at a street row—he always seemed to ar- 
rive just in the nick of time. So now he or- 
dered two stalwart Indians to carry the un- 
conscious foreman to his near-by study, and 
there he proceeded so skillfully that in ten 
ininutes poor Hastings opened his eyes, and 
mouth at the same time, and I am sorry to 
say began to use very bad language indeed. 
Ile abruptly ceased talking, though, partly 
because he recognized his good friend the 
padre, and partly because in his recent tum- 
ble he had acquired an acute case of what 
in eattle is known as “lumpy jaw.” In 
spite of his pain he managed to let the priest 
know the gravity of the situation and his 
despair at being unable to proceed. Padre 
Alado looked very grave at this recital. 
“When will the wagon train reach the Rob- 
bers’ Roost’’ he asked. Hastings glanced 
at the open watch the priest held in his 
hand, and said with a sigh, “the boys will 
he at that cursed ambuscade in three hours.” 
The good father rose to his feet. He expand- 


ed his great chest. His dark eves seemed to 
flash with “the joy of combat.” “I think,” 
he said quietly, “I can arrive before that 
time.” Hastings looked himself over as well 
as he could and with a sorry smile he said, 
“pero como padre mio? After such a head- 
end collision as this my wheel must be a 
picturesque wreck, and you must appreciate 
that under the circumstances our only avail- 
able means of locomotion is la bicicleta.” 
“Your very fine wheel,” rejoined the padre, 
“certainly looks as though it needed to be 
what you call ‘dry docked,’ perhaps, but in 
the excitement of the moment you seem to 
have forgotten that I also am the happy pos- 
sessor of a machine, the very same which 
five years ago I brought with me from St. 
Louis, that is staunch and trustworthy, and 
at times quite speedy, notwithstanding the 
fact that you call it ‘one wagon de ice.’ 

The Saxon looked at the Latin admiringly, 
nnd grasping the priest’s hand, said: “Pa- 
dre mio, I take it all back; go and may God 
go with you, though I do not need to say 
that, for lam sure that he always goes with 
you. lt is just for that veason that I believe 
you will ‘get there,” even if you took a wheel- 
barrow instead of your ice wagon.” Father 
Alado had, while speaking, taken off his 
priestly robes and in two minutes was ready 
and in two minutes more had traversed the 
short distance from his home to the point 
where the steep bridle path began its two 
and a half miles of zigzag up the hillside, 
ending in a comparatively level road, run- 
ning for some tive miles along the crest of 
the hilis. It was this tortuous hillside climb 
that the reverend “Rough Rider’ dreaded; 
here, if anywhere, pursuit was practicable. 
Once over this part of the journey he was 
confident that with fifteen minutes’ start ho 
horseman could catch him. Another weak 
feature was that during this two and a half 
mile climb, he would be in distinct view from 
the village; if there were traitors there he 
knew his safety would depend on his reach- 
ing the level hilltop at least fifteen minutes 
in advance of his pursuers. From the win 
dow, near where he lay, Hastings could 
watch the most of his friend’s progress as 
he crept along the hillside. Fifty yards from 
the house the padre passed a group of three 
boys playing in the street, who saluted him 
respectfully in response to his kind saluta- 
tion. The observant American did not fail 
to notice that though two of the boys quick- 
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ly resumed their game, the third seemed 
much the wheelman. As the 
padre dismounted to begin the toilsome as- 
cent of the bridle path, the boy turned and 
ran swiftly away. In 


interested in 


five minutes more 
Hastings heard the clatter of hoofs and saw 
three men mounted on wiry bronchos dash 
by. the direction of — the 
climber and saw he had not ad 
vanced more than one hundred yards up the 
hillside. The American rolled off the couch, 
picked up his pistol belt and dragged him- 
self with much pain the room; he 
then thrust the muzzle of his big .44 between 
the bars of the open window and began one 


He glanced in 
mountain 


of those fusilades which are so deadly un- 
der the direction of the American frontiers- 
man. In three minutes, though he had not 
injured any of the men, all the 
were crippled, and he said to himself, with 
a grim humor, 
least 


bronchos 
attempt ai things 
Ile down 
again with a sigh of relief and watched the 
path. The had himself an 
hour for the steep climb, and in three-quar 
ters of an hour 


emerged from 


were al 


“horse duo combat.” 


sat 


priest allowed 


Hastings him 
behind a clump of bushes 
within one hundred yards of the crest of the 


saw as he 


hill, but at the same time he saw two horse- 
men suddenly appear in the narrow path a 
quarter of a mile behind him. How they 
had accomplished this he could not compre- 
hend. Even at that distance he could recog 
nize in one of the horsemen a certain Amer 
ican renegade, and his brow darkened as he 
realized that they had to deal not only with 
Mexican cunning, but with the indomitable 
and resourceful energy of the Anglo-Saxon. 

The wheelman 


smooth path on the 


reverend had reached the 
hilltop, when a long- 
distanced rifle shot told him of the nearness 
of his pursuers. Exhausted as he 


knew he could not escape. 


was he 
He hesitated but 
a moment, then turning sharply to the right. 
with his wheel upon his shoulder, he scram- 
bled down a veritable goat path. 
way 


This new 
mile of down-hill work on 
foot and then a mile and a half of dangerous 
but rapid riding, at the end of which a nar- 
row foot-bridge the 


involved a 


leads 
rocky gulch thirty feet 
dred feet deep. 


traveler over a 


wide and 


Had our good priest 


hun- 
had 
troubles would 


one 


only Mexican pursuers his 


have been over, for when the two horsemen 


reached the junction of the three paths both 


of them were for a moment nonplussed; then 
the broken bushes showed the route that the 
daring Alado had taken. After gazing a 
short time in blank astonishment, the Mex- 
ican turned his horse’s head, saying calmly, 
“no es possible, God is with him,”’ but this 
did not suit the irreverent ex-Texan ranger. 
“Waal.” said he, “I reckon we foller 
where that blamed padre leads.” Springing 
from laid his rifle on the 
ground and adjusted his cartridge belt, care- 
fully examined his formidable Colts and 
sprang the gulch, followed by his 
companion muttering to himself, “Madre de 
Dios, are not men; they 
Unencumbered as he was, the 
Texan descended with 


can 


his horse, he 


down 
these Americanos 
are devils.” 
incredible rapidity. 
From time’ to time he shortened the way by 
dropping over ledges of rock twelve or fif- 
teen feet high. When he reached the ridea- 
ble part of the path he saw his quarry only 
a quarter of a mile away, but mounted and 
Half a mile from the 
little foot-bridge the flying cyclist encoun- 
tered a boulder and took a fearful 
With a yell of triumph the almost 
discouraged pursuer sprinted for his prey. 


riding like an expert. 


small 
header. 


With a groan the poor priest rose to his feet. 
Thanks to the staunchness of 

wagon,” the wheel intact, 

badly bent handle-bar. Without 
haste he straightened this and remounied. 
At this juncture the reckless Texan was 
treated to an exhibition of nerve and cour- 


his “ice 


was except a 


undue 


age which perforce rung from him encomi- 
ums which were versed in his terse expres- 
sion the blankedest 
he had ever seen. 

the 


“as greaser grit” that 


For last 


the 


three hundred feet before 
the narrow path 
smooth, but fearfully 


This foot-bridge consisted of a tree 


reaching 
was 


foot-bridge 
comparatively 
steep. 
trunk, and the majority of men would prefer 
going many miles out of their way rather 
At some time in the past some 
one had slightly smoothed its upper surface. 
As the daring rider 


than cross it. 


swept down towards 
this narrow causeway he could not help but 
think of the razor-edge bridge into the Ma- 
hometan Heaven. To attempt to dismount 
meant almost certain death and at least cer- 
tain capture. In twenty seconds all was 
over, or rather | should say all were over— 
incident, padre and the bicycle. One hun- 
dred feet the other side of the bridge he dis- 


mounted; three hundred yards the 


away 
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Texan had stopped petrified with astonish- 
ment. When the wheelman stopped, his 
pursuer drew his revolver, steadied it 
against a rock and fired: the reverend father 
dropped to his knees. The desperado start- 
ed slowly down the path. Suddenly he 
stopped and a curious expression passed 
over his face. “Never teched him,” he grum- 
bled, and then he continued, “but it is a 
blamed queer time and place for a prayer 
ineetin’.” Yes, it was true, the priest in his 
simple devotion to duty, had paused to thank 
the God who had brought him safely 
through his dangers. In another moment he 
had arisen. He was in the saddle. He did 
not need to touch the pedals; in front of 


Once more 
the Texan raised his deadly weapon, then 


him lay four miles of coasting. 


“Thun- 
forty 


lowered it, shook his head and said: 


der and lightning! what’s the use? 


cannons loaded with grape and canister 
couldn't tech him.” 

And I think the Texan was right. He 
turned and began to climb the hill. Well, 
that is all. The remaining thirteen miles 
simply amounted to good exercise. Two 


hours and fifty minutes from the time he 
had left his study the wheelman intercepted 
the treasure train. Padre Alado had _ ar- 
rived. 

City OF MEXICO, MEXICO. 


A COLORADO DEER, LION AND BEAR HUNT. 


BY J. 


Will not forest fires stop our hunting trip? 


W. GARRETT. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Oct. 2nd, 1898, 
Answer. 
(Signed) U.S. E. 


Tick, tick, and the reply was flashed over the wire: 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO., Oct. 2nd, 189s. 


Forest fires our advantage. 


came fa- 


ACK 
S B vorable reply, 
| 


and on Sunday 
evening, Oc¢tu- 


ber 9th, our 
party had as- 
sembled at the 
Colorado 
land depo. 
Friends ana 
sweethearts 


were there ty 
extend hands 
with warmes: 


pressure as farewells and good-byes 
spoken, and soon our little party were speed- 
ing along the steel rails to Northwestern 
Colorado. 

The party consisted of U. S. Epperson and 
Kansas City; S. Ben 


were 


George B. Orr, of 


Smith, Charlie Schiele and John W. Garrett, 


Wire immediately time you arrive here. 


(Signed) j. W. G. 

of Colorado Springs. Mr. Schiele 
ganizer of the party and had preceded us 
several days to make arrangements in detail 
for the trip, to avoid unnecessary delays. 
All were business men and only had a lim- 
ited time to .be away, therefore wanted to 
take advantage of every turn in the road 
that would be a time-saver. 

On Monday morning, as the train stopped 
at Rifle, Colorado, four jolly fellows stepped 
from the train; yes, jumped, tumbled, rolled 
and scrambled to the platform. Been drink- 
ing? No. But like the irrepressible boy out 
of school, they were brim full, running over, 
looking for fun and making fun. In such a 
crowd one could but enjoy himself. 

The stage that runs between Rifle and 
Meeker, a distance of forty-five miles, was 
awaiting us at the depot. Within a short 
time our hunting paraphernalia was snugly 
placed on the big stage and ourselves com- 
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fortably seated. The driver cracked his 
whip and four strong, well-fed horses started 
with their big load, which was a little top- 
There 
were twelve passengers bound for Meeker, 
the driver making the unlucky number 15. 
The day was an ideal one, such as Colorado 
is known to almost always have. 
stopped at Rifle 
mail; then the driver sang out to the horses, 
“git-a-vitch,” and the long though not tire- 
some ride began. 

We were all talkative, and Colorado’s fa- 
mous Italian climate was 


heavy on account of the baggage. 


The stage 


postottice to load on the 


enjoyed as the 


in the Rockies this year, and that almost 
without a “hitch” such an enjoyable time 
was in waiting for us. 
We met nearly a dozen hunting parties 
coming back to the railroad, and all seemed 
to be well supplied with game. We passed 
Morgan’s ranch, and there hanging on the 
extended rafters of the log-cabin were six 
fine bucks. It was a picture that the hunt- 
er’s eye truly enjoys. It means a little world 
to him. His heart beats faster in eager an- 
ticipation, his thoughts carry him back into 
the mountain camp, to the narrow and some- 
times dangerous trails that wind round and 


THE LION AND BEAR HUNTERS. 


smoke curled from our “Flor del Fumars.” 
We joked and told stories or little remi- 
niscences of our past experiences of similar 
outings. As we rode along we planned what 
we would do in camp, how many deer we 
expected or wanted to kill. The hungry lion 
and the big bear subject was as readily 
solved here, as is usually done in camp. 
Yet, through it all, none of our number an- 
ticipated that our party was destined to be 
the most successful of any that had camped 


round, up, then down the mountain sides; 
rver fallen timber, that lie like matches in 
the “wizard’s puzzle.” Then through the 
heavy forest, where the fragrant pines tower 
a hundred feet or more, searching for the 
Perchance the snow here has 
fallen until his saddle stirrups are buried 


sunlight. 


neath the downy surface at every step, as he 
with his trusted steed follows the guide. 
Then, on a mile or so, he finds nature en- 
tirely changed. The timber not so heavy 
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now, until at length, the snow is left behind, 
and now his horse treads on grassy ground, 
where rocks—now snow—abound. Here are 
the smaller pines, the quaking asp, the wil- 
lows and the scrubby oak, with foliage com- 
bining almost in rainbow colors. The little 
parks and glens, the mountain stream run- 
ning here, then there, so cool and fresh, so 
picturesque, inviting the hunter to stop to 
rest. And— 

Whoever dreamed of a mountain scene, 
That did not remember the 

stream ? 


mountain 


“Merrily, merrily we rolled along” to the 
half-way house, kept by Mr. Kellogg. Here 
we ate a hearty dinner, and then after a 
short ride stopped to change horses. 

We had great sport with our six-shooters, 
shooting from the top of the moving stage. 
Prairie dogs, tin cans, small rocks and even 
stumps, “all looked alike to us.” Jack was 
conspicuous by his determination not to al- 
low a target to be overlooked, and a number 
of times proved the reputation he bears of 
being a crack shot. He killed several prai- 
rie dogs from the swaying stage, one being 
fully fifty yards away. Epp also made a 
pretty shot with his rifle as we passed a 
prairie dog city. 

It was just 7 o'clock when we pulled up in 
front of the Meeker hotel. This is a first- 
class hotel, and would be considered such in 
almost any city; the more remarkable inas- 
mnuch as Meeker is so far from a railroad. 
After we had partaken of a splendid supper 
we overhauled our baggage, selecting what 
we wanted to take to the hunting camp on 
the day following. Charlie joined us at 
Meeker, making our party complete. 

Next morning we were up bright and 
early, as we had twenty-five miles further 
to go before we would be located in camp. 
“Twas more exciting than the previous day’s 
trip. We saw some thirty deer, all does and 
fawns. None were shot at, as Colorado's 
laws protect deer without horns at all sea- 
sons, 

We passed Captain Coon’s ranch and took 
some pictures of his tame elk. He has a 
large herd. Arriving in camp we found 
Charlie had carried out his arrangements 
nicely for the party. The guides, John D. 
and Homer F. Goff, were out after the 
horses, but Warfield Ryley, of Kansas City, 
gave us a hearty welcome. Mr. Ryley had 


been in camp over a month. He came to 
Colorado on account of his health, and the 
outdoor life surely agreed with him, for he 
had gained on an average a half pound a 
day and was in the best of health. 

Henry, the cook, soon had a royal good 
dinner, and about this time the Goff boys re- 
turned. These young but experienced 
woodsmen impress you at first sight, and 
their quiet, gentle and unassuming manner 
wins your confidence at once. Both are ex- 
perts in woodcraft. John, being the elder 
brother, had had the greater experience, 
having killed nearly a hundred and _ fifty 
lion and a great many bear, besides any 
amount of other large game. Homer's rec- 
ord does not quite equal his brother's, but he 
has the ability of equal merit. 

After dinner, although it was nearly 4 
o’clock, yet we decided to go out for a short 
deer hunt, as there was but a small piece of 
venison in camp. Homer saddled the 
horses and went with Ben and Jack. Epp 
went out with Ed, the driver who brought 
us up from Meeker, and wanted to get a 
deer to take back in the morning. George 
walked out with Charlie. Epp had _ the 
pleasure of seeing the first deer killed, as 
Ed made a good shot at 300 yards, bringing 
down a fine four-point buck, which he took 
to town the next day. Jack got three run- 
ning shots at a buck, but someway the deer 
failed to run into the bullets. It was a long 
distance and a poor chance to score a hit. 

That night we sat and lounged about in a 
big 18x20 tent, heated with two modern 
camp stoves. We talked about the after- 
noon hunt and planned for the morrow. Oh, 
what real pleasure; what satisfaction to the 
one who loves nature’s wildwood. 

“Goff’s Camp” consisted of one large 
square tent and three smaller ones. He had 
some fifteen horses, the saddle horses being 
the best that any of us had ever seen in a 
hunting camp. His saddles were first class, 
and the pack of fourteen lion and bear dogs 
have the reputation of being the best trailers 
and fighters in the Rocky Mountains. 

Henry Owen, the cook, surely understood 
camp cooking, and his bread, well, it will al- 
ways be remembered, and in the future be 
bread 
baked, and, like “mother’s cooking,” 
ever stand as a model. 


referred to as the best camp ever 
will 
Henry is about 45 
years of age, though he didn’t appear that 
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old. Bright. intelligent, witty, said but lit- 
tle, and that to the point. 

Epp, George, Ben and Jack slept together 
on a double bed made up in one end of the 
big tent. We had abundance of bedding and 
feather pillows, and while some nights the 
ice froze quite thick, yet 
warn. 


we always slept 
Charlie and Ryley slept in a smalles 
tent, also occupied by John and Homer, 
cuides. 


the 
Henry slept in a tent by his “lone- 
The other tent 


saddles, ete. 


some.” was used for 
On one side of the large 
tent was a table supplied with long benches 
on either side, made out of slabs of pine, 


brought up 


stor- 


age, 


from the mill six miles away. 


TWO OF THE 


There was plenty of room in the tent 
cooking, 
bled 
yarns” 


for 
and here also was where we assem- 
and 


evening to smoke 


until bed time. 


every “swap 

Wednesday morning found us all in high 
spirits. This. really our first day of hunt- 
ing, proved very eventful. We divided up 
into small parties to take a short hunt before 
breakfast, with the understanding that all 


should report in camp at 9 which we did, 
and ate as only hunters can eat. 

sreakfast over, we prepared for the day's 
hunt. Ben, Charlie and Ryley decided to go 
with John Goff to “ride the traps.” as Goff 
had three bear traps set near the summit of 
“Sleepy Cat.” It was almost a day's ride 
from camp to the traps and return. It was 
indeed a picture to see the party start, fol- 
lowed by the pack of dogs. 

Homer Goff took Epp, George and Jack in 
another direction for deer. It is a long nar- 
rative to describe what happened this day, 
and would make a story of itself, but space 


LION SLAYERS. 


will not permit too much detail, even though 
interesting. 

Homer's party traveled nearly 
with only a short stop for lunch. <A perfect 
day for hunting. They saw plenty of deer, 
but only two of them were bucks. About 
600 yards up the canon Homer two 
buck and no chance to get closer. Neverthe- 
less, the boys were anxious to try a shot. 


all day, 
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Slipping from their saddles and standing be- 
side their horses, the boys barely had time 
io bring their rifles to their shoulders until 
the deer were running at full speed. The 
shooting was rapid, and the bullets went 
wide of their mark at first, but little puffs 
of dust on the mountain side assisted in get- 
A parting shot from Jack's 
45-00 smokeless struck the hillside just un- 
der one deer’s neck. 


ting the range. 


It made the boys feel 
better to get a shot after a half day's ride, 
and they were now more alert than ever. 
The hunters continued on carefully and cau- 
tiously, hoping 


for a better chance next 


time. Does and fawns sprang up here and 
there at close range and easy shots, disap- 
pearing as by magic. The Indian file moved 
on, though tempted a litthe by so many op- 
portunities, and not a man but wished does 


had horns. 

Riding along, Homer in advance, followed 
by Jack, Epp and George, they rounded a 
bend into 
vuleh. 


view of a wide but not very deep 
Homer's hand went up as a signal. 
Slipping quietly from their horses and drop- 
ping the reins, the boys crawled quietly to 
the guide, who was crouched close to the 
vround. He pointed to some deer that were 
too far away to tell if they had horns or not. 
Presently Epp said, “Homer, there is a buck 
among them.” Epp wanted to try a shot, 
and was adjusting his sights; when Homer 
Whispered, “look there,” pointing to a fine 
buck about 350 yards away, coming over a 
small “hog-back” and walking 

wards them into the gulch. As the guide 
pointed, another one of the masculine gender 
came into view. What beauties!) Number 
two had sighted the horses, that stood mo- 
tionless on the mountain side, and for five 
minutes watched them. 


slowly to- 


Not scenting dan- 
ger, he, too, walked on, and imagine the sur- 
prise when another bunch of horns came 
into view. Now there was a deer for each 
to shoot at. 

That was an anxious party of hunters, for 
George and Epp, though both had hunted in 
other states, had never killed) any deer. 
Jack was a little cooler, as this was his third 
deer hunt. “Take your hats off and lie 
low,” whispered Jack. On walked the deer 
“into the valley of death.” Sights 
lowered until they stood at the 
mark. 


were 


250-yard 
The deer stopped, and just then Jack 
fine large 


discovered a buck lying down; 


what a beauty! “All” ready.” whispered 
Jack to the boys, who were a short distance 
down the mountain side; “I will 


one lying down,” 


take the 
thinking the standing deer 
would be little better targets. 

Crack! crack! crack! rang out three sharp 
and distinet reports, after which no count 
could be taken. It was a regular bombard 
ment. George is reloading his Savage, Epp 
Jack has emptied his 
Winchester of eight shots, and four deer are 
lving in the gulch and on the opposite side. 
Hatless to a man, they all start down the 
mountain side to the 


is likewise engaged. 


deer. “Great guns, 
look at that.” cried Jack, as he spoke throw- 
ing his rifle to his shoulder. Bang! before 
George, Who was near him, hardly realized 
the situation, but glancing up the gulch saw 
an wounded deer that 
dead. George’s rifle rang out and a buneh 
of hair flew from off the deer’s back. ‘Too 
said Jack. But the 
turned the deer, and wounded to death, il 
45-00 


Was supposed to be 


high, George,” shot 


when a 
both shoulders and 


turned down the mountain, 
bullet crashed through 
it fell dead. Epp had made a pretty kill 
with his second shot, breaking the buck’s 
back as it ran down the mountain draw. It 
was a long shot and he was than 
George was not quite so fortunate. 


more 
pleased. 
Missing the first shot his deer ran and was 
partly shielded by brush, and he hit it twice 
fell. The horns of his deer were 
the largest of any secured on the trip. Jack 
shot two points off his deer’s horns as il 
lay on the ground. Half stunned, as it 
sprang to its feet, he placed a bullet in its 
The deer started down the moun- 
tain and the next shot broke its back. Tis 
deer proved to be the largest known to have 
killed in the mountains, and as the 
boys gathered around it, it was estimated 
it would weigh fully 400 pounds undressed. 
Then began the work of dressing the deer, 
a real pleasure after the excitement. While 
the heads were being cut off each one had 
to tell his version of the shooting. Ii would 
be interesting to record, but space forbids. 
On the four deer eleven, bullet 
found. The .45-90’s told their own 
The work of the smaller caliber guns was 
easily decided, by the position of the deer. 
Finally the deer were dressed and the 
heads and “scalps” ready. Each one took a 
deer head, and the happy and successful lit- 
tle band started for camp, that lay about 


before it 


breast. 


been 


holes were 


story. 
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About dark they missed 


the trail and wandered around for nearly an 
hour. 


four miles away. 


The stars were shining bright when 


Lire. 


they galloped into camp, shouting and firing 
their six-shooters. 


(To be Continued.) 


ON THE OPENING DAY. 


BY L. D. SHERMAN. 


KT jackrabbit 
have two drinks 
of that, and he 
could whip a bull 


dog.” This was 
Tom's first drink 
of alkali water, 
and proved tliat 
his stomach was 
still delicate. We 
assured him that 


it 


tasted 
when one is ac 


better 


customed ito it, 
but he shook his head, as he went on with 
the work of pitching camp. 

We were jin a grove of cottonwoods, on the 
banks of one of those milky streams so prev- 
alent in the West, and incidentally, so im 
pregnated with the alkali that no one can 
drink of them unless it should be necessary, 
and that is different. In that case one can 
down anything. It was just 4:30 p. m. 
and we were hustling to get unpacked and 
into the marsh before the evening — flight 
came in from the grain fields. Everyone is 
on the jump, a hearty, healthy bustle pre- 
vailing, and a happy, healthy look on every 
face, and good-natured raillery, as some one 
kicks over a bucket or tangles himself up in 
the harness. Handfulls of shells are thrown 
into wailing coat pockets, and just as “Billy 
the Cook” cries “There they come,” we are 
ready. 

Some 600 yards below us lies the marsh. 
In a short time everyone is down and ready 
for business, bravely ignoring the singles 
and pairs that rise from under our feet, 
knowing that they will return. The dogs are 


lying at our feet trembling as they see the 


birds get up from the pools half hidden in 
the long grass. The first bunch is nearly on 
us, and with what nervous expectancy a 
duck shooter awaits the first bunch he will 
not admit even to himself. We de 
ployed in “line of battle’ all the way up the 
marsh, which is only a quarter of a mile in 
width, some hundred yards apart. The 
birds strike the middle of the marsh jusi 
over Bill, and as 


three of 


they go over him I see 
them leave the bunch and 
down. I know he has done his share. 


start 

The 
other boys get one each, and as three start 
back I do as well, and only the pair leave. 
One of them comes down in the grain field 
on my left and Don brings him in after a 
long chase. 

Thus it continues, only we do not do as 
well every time. I know of one old mallard 
that came over me and on up the swamp. I 
know that I worked my “corn sheller” four 
times; I know that the four of us fired thir- 
teen shells at him, and I also know that the 
bird went on his way rejoicing, and I can yet 
see the long green neck turned back and 
hear that joyful, sarcastic “Quack! quack! 
quack!” Bill quit 
us at dusk and went over to the little lake 


that he sent back to us. 


near the camp, where the decoys were, ex- 
pecting us to send him a flight 
marsh. 


from the 
We continued the bombardment un- 
til dark, and went into camp with twenty- 
one birds. Bill had tive and supper ready. 
We did not do much to it, either, and after 
a pipe and a pull at the water jug rolled up 
in the blankets and went to sleep. 

We had had canned tomatoes for supper, 
and about midnight they commenced walk- 
ing around my stomach. When they tired of 
the exercise up they came. I had just time 
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to raise ny head off the pillow and push over 


before the deluge. After all was over and 
the boys stopped laughing long enough to 
talk, some one asked me how I felt. I re- 
plied that I was all right, but that it was a 
shame the way I had plastered the overcoat 
under my head with tomatoes and bacon. 
William nearly went into convulsions over 
this, but after awhile I got things arranged 
so | could get a little rest, and tried to sleep. 
At intervals during the night Bill would 
wake us up by his chuckling, and that over- 
cout was a source of joy to him all night, 
but in the morning when he awoke his coat 
wis missing. It was then we found that by 
mistake I had put his coat under my head, 
and it was surely a sight. The laugh was 
the other way, and I certainly took advan- 
tinge of it. His day was spoiled, for we 
roasted him to a hard-boiled finish. Down 
in the marsh that morning he was hoodooed, 
as he could not seem to hit anything, and I 
would call across the water to the boys and 
ask them to send Bill up to camp and cook 


Photo by R. C. Fisk. 


BREAKFAST IN 


me some tomatoes for breakfast, as he had 
all those I ate for supper in the lining of his 
overcoat. He volunteered the information 
that I was too d—d smart, and consigned me 
to realms below. It was my turn to laugh, 
that was all. 

The shooting was splendid that morning, 
and by the time we were ready to start 
homeward we had some five dozen birds, to 
say nothing of snipe and rabbits. But as we 
were about to start one of the lads discov- 
ered that we had about 250 shells left, and 
proposed that we go some fifteen miles far- 
ther north and stay over till the next day. 
We took him up on his” proposition and 
turned the horses northward. Need I tell of 
the cold storm we ran into, of the mud hens 
one of the boys crawled a quarter of a mile 
on and potted seven of them, thinking they 
were ducks, of the many, many ducks we 
found in that storm—so many that the shoot- 
ing was something I never expect to have 
again—of the times we nearly froze, and 
how glad we were to get home? No, I could 
write all day on that trip and not tell it all, 
but I will see you later. 

BOULDER, COLO. 


THE ROCKIES. 


{This is a familiar scene to all who have camped in the Rockies, On the left, just under the black 
~treak of rock on the top of the ridge, can be seen the beginning of what one day was a snow slide. 
racing it downward by the path of split and sundered tree trunks it can be seen where it ended in 
i great pile of logs and timbers at the bottom of the gulch.—ED.] 
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BY FRANK 


HERE have been 
a good mahy ac- 
counts of moun- 
tain climbing 
written up the 
past summer, 
but none have 
to knowl- 
edge given a de- 
scription of the 
ascent of Gray's 


peak, which 
‘anks near the 
highest of the 
Kiocky Mountain range. As I had the good 
fortune to be one of a party of four who 
toade the climb, 1 will endeavor to give some 
account of our trip for the benefit and inter- 
est of others who may contemplate such an 
vndertaking in the future. First, I may add 
iat except for the rarity of the air, which 
affects to a greater or less degree everyone, 
ihe difficulties of the climb are at a mini- 
‘im: besides, it is probably the most acces- 
sible of all the high peaks of Colorado, save 
Our party, consisting of George 
Lawrence, Frank Hartung, W. H. Shilvock 
uud the writer, started one Saturday morn- 
ing in August, 1898S, on the 8:15 Loop train. 
lt being crowded, as usual, we were obliged 
io make our headquarters on the platform 
of the rear car with all our baggage. We 
brought with us, besides two cameras and a 
sood supply of eatables, several extra outer 
saurments, and each a pair of “Klondike” 
inittens. Our journey through the beautiful 


PEAK 


H. SHILVOCK, 


Clear Creek canon and over the wonderful 
loop to Silver Plume, the terminus of the 
Union Pacific, Denver & Gulf Railway, was 
thoroughly enjoyed, and we got an extra fine 
view of the gorgeous scenery of the canon 
from our advantageous position; but as 
most of the readers of Outdoor Life are fa- 
iniliar with the Loop trip and its great 
scenic beauty, it would be superfluous to de- 
scribe it in detail. 

Suffice to say that we arrived at Silver 
Plume, fifty-four miles from Denver and 
4,000 feet higher in elevation, at about noon, 
Where the journey on foot begins. Just be- 
fore reaching Silver Plume on the railroad 
Georgetown is passed. Our elevation above 
the town, as we climbed up higher and 
higher at every puff of the engine, afforded 
a magnificent view of this old mining camp. 
Hemmed in as it is by high mountains it 
lies picturesquely nestled in the hills, a view 
of it being reproduced with this story. 

I stated that our journey on foot began 
at Silver Plume, though many hire burros 
here and proceed the rest of the way thusly. 
Hlorses can also reach the top, but there is 
more danger of them slipping on the sharp 
and rugged rocks than the easy-going “ca- 
nary.” Bicycle fiends cannot ride to the 
top, but can go within eight miles of it, or 
four miles beyond Silver Plume, at Gray- 
mount. 


We chose to walk, as it afforded the great- 
er amount of pleasure and satisfaction, but 
before starting we must needs eat, so we 
encamped alongside the creek, where a good 
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wash and a bountiful supply of home-cooked 
food put us all in good humor. The weather 
was beautiful, save a rather persistent wind, 
which kept the dust of the rugged mountain 
road continually in circulation, but the 
thought that some of it might be gold dust 
robbed it of most of its disagreeableness. 


The view up the canon toward Graymount 
was indeed beautiful, and often the cameras 


were brought into use to record a never- 
fading image of nature’s handiwork. To 
the left at the head of the canon stood the 
“Big Professor” peak, which towers up so 
high that we all thought it must be Gray’s, 
till better informed by a passing miner. To 
the right, far up the canon, could be dis- 
cerned the snow-capped peaks of the middle 
range, While at our feet and winding like a 
silver thread, from its source sparkled the 
bubbling waters of Clear creek. 

When we reached Graymount, four miles 
beyond Silver Plume, it was near 4 o'clock. 
Pretty slow time; but we were all ardent 
lovers of nature and stopped often to admire 
and record the passing scenes of interest. 
Graymount is the sight of a former mining 
camp, Which flourished before the railroad 
was torn up. There is not much of interest 
to excite the traveler in the town itself, as 
the whole community can hardly boast of 
more than two houses and a barn, but the 
interest lies in the fact that it is here that 
the first glimpse of Gray’s peak is obtained, 
and one has revealed to him a sight the 
memory of which will last him his lifetime. 
I'rom Graymount only the top of the peak 
can be seen, hidden as it is by Torrey’s, or 
Irwin's peak, as it is called in the neighbor- 
hood, on the right and Baker mountain on 
the left, and it is only when timber-line is 
reached, four miles beyond, that the whole 
of the peak proper is visible. We were now 
at an altitude of 9,771 feet, and as we had yet 
several hours before sunset we decided to 
proceed further and seek lodgings at the 
Stevens mine, which we were told was four 
miles beyond—just at timber-line and in 
sight of the peak. From here we turned 
off the wagon road and took a trail to the 
left, following a branch of Clear creek 
called Quail creek. It was now up hill with 
a vengeance, and at every step our packs 
seemed to increase in weight, which forced 
us to often stop and rest, when we would 
lunch on wild strawberries and Gray's peak 
mineral water. 

(4) 


On our way we met a Mr. Wheeler, an old 
prospector, who gave us much valuable in- 
formation, together with the history of his 
life, embellished with many incidents in his 
mining career—how he once was rich, but 
had been buncoed out of all, ete. In fact, 
he had so much to say that it was with diffi- 
culty that we could break away from him. 
The trail led around the side of Baker moun- 
tain, following up the creek, which we found 
had its source at the foot of Gray’s peak. 
While passing over this part of the trail a 
magnificent view of Torrey’s peak is ob- 
tained, which probably approaches nearer 
the ideal form of a mountain peak than any 
other of the Rocky Mountain range. 

At about 7 o’clock we reached timber- 
line in a most jaded condition. Now we 
could see the peak standing out serene and 
cold against the darkening sky, 14,411 feet 
above sea level, but only 3,411 feet higher 
than where we stood. At this point we en- 
tered the region of rocks, and as we rounded 
a bend in the road the Stevens mine came in 
sight a short distance away. This is a mine 
of over thirty years’ standing and has very 
extensive workings. It is a silver and lead 
proposition, with only a trace of gold in the 
make-up. It is situated at the foot of the 
crest of the range, so called, a high semi- 
circular barrier of rock which terminates 
on the right in Gray’s and Torrey’s peaks, 
and which excludes from view a good pe>- 
tion of those peaks from Denver. ‘The sun 
had just set, and a cold and piercing wind 
had risen, rendering the scanty atmosphere 
exceedingly frigid, when with great relief 
we arrived at one of the cabin doors, where 
a knock was answered by a stout, red-faced, 
good-natured man, who, hearing our wants, 
bade us welcome. We all flocked in and 
huddled around the stove, in which a brisk 
fire was blazing. Our host made us a big 
pot of coffee, and spreading our food out 
upon his table we set to and had a hearty 
meal. In the meanwhile our host had made 
preparations for our sleeping in the different 
cabins of the camp, so that when we were 
through eating, everything had been ar- 
ranged for our accommodation. 

All the miners ‘‘bach,”’ and such a hospita- 
ble and jolly lot of fellows would be hard to 
duplicate. We had a very pleasant chat 
with them after supper, and about 9 o’clock 
turned in for the night, planning to get up 
at 3 o’clock next morning in order that we 
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might gain the summit before sunrise. But 
our plans were not in league with our condi- 
tion, for, notwithstanding alarm clocks, 
hard beds and rats, it was 5 o’clock before 
any of us awoke, and 6 o'clock before we 
were ready to continue our journey. It was 
an ideal morning, the cold, bleak atmos- 
pbere seeming to approach almost to a 
vacuum, and the sun's golden rays were 
just tipping the uppermost mountain peaks 
when, after a light breakfast, we crossed the 
creek and continued our journey up the 
rather indistinct and rocky trail. The sum- 
mit, the height of our ambition, was plainly 
in sight, and the ruins of a rude stone house 
thereon sparkled in the sunlight. In front 
of us and somewhat nearer stood grand old 
Torrey’s peak with its steep and precipitous 
sides dotted here and there with drifts of 
snow. We labored on thus for an hour with- 
out seemingly making any progress, so we 
stopped near a spring of water for a rest 
and refreshments. Here we obtained an ex- 
cellent photograph of the two peaks, which 
is herein reproduced, that on the left being 
Gray’s peak and on the right Torrey’s. The 
approach to the summit of Gray’s is made 
by a spur of rock extending out in front 
and known as the hog-back, and this we now 
approach, though with exasperating slow- 
ness, 

We were now getting well up among the 
clouds, and every time the sun went in a 
chilling wind seemed to rise, which com- 
pelled us to move lively to keep warm. Now 
was the time when our Klondike mittens 
came in handy. On and on we labored, over 
the rocks and boulders, at an ever-decreasing 
pace, the summit seeming to mock us in our 
attempts to reach it, by apparently receding 
further and further away. 

For once, “keep-off-the-grass” signs were 
not needed, for we had only a choice of 
rocks and snow-drifts to walk upon. At 
about 8 o’clock we gained the top of the 
hog-back, from which a magnificent view 
down the valley is obtainable. Here we 
stopped to rest, but not for long, for dark, 
ominous clouds rolling by continually ob- 
scured the sun, and falling snow flakes re- 
minded us that winter had begun, and made 
us shiver with cold. 

The trail from here strikes onto the moun- 
tain proper and winds like a spiral back and 
forth, gradually increasing in height till the 


topmost pinnacle is reached. How we ob 
tained that eminence I can but poorly de- 
scribe. The rarified atmosphere was all but 
too much for some of us, and when we 
reached the summit, at 10 o'clock, it was 
some iime before we could regain strength 
enough to look out upon the magnificent 
panorama which was spread out before us. 
We seemed to be overlooking the entire 
world, as indeed we were. Far to the south 
stood Pike’s peak, the sentinel of the range; 
to the west the Mount of the Holy Cross was 
plainly visible, and many hundreds of other 
peaks of the middle range. To the north 
towered Long’s Peak, with its snow-capped 
summit seeming to pierce the sky, while to 
the east, looking over the crest of the range, 
could be seen the haze of Denver, sixty-five 
miles away, and nearer to the right Mount 
Evans and others of the front range. Just 
back of Gray’s we noticed a mountain that 
was covered from top to bottom with a red 
stain from the igneous rock of which it was 
composed. Looking at it one would almost 
believe he was on the planet Mars, where all 
foliage is supposed to be red instead of 
green. Another very beautiful sight was a 
small, green lake, which nestled high up be- 
tween two mountains which nestled on our 
left. Its waters were without a ripple and 
emerald green. We were tempted to try and 
reach it as it looked but a few minutes’ walk 
from where we stood, but in that we were 
deceived, for we were told afterwards that 
it was three or four hours’ walk to go and 
return. 

Being very fatigued and light-headed, so 
to speak, from the high altitude, we thought 
it prudent to start downward, so after get- 
ting our photos taken, we began the descent. 
The storm had now all passed away, being 
only a snow flurry at best, and the sun once 
more shone bright upon us. We found it no 
easy task to walk down hill over rocks and 
boulders, and when we had reached the bot- 
tom our shoes were a sight. After reaching 
the headwaters of Quail Creek, it was easy 
sailing, as we had some grass to walk upon, 
and wild flowers of all shades and descrip- 
tions—enough to drive a botanist wild with 
delight. 

At three o’clock we reached the mine again, 
where a good wash and rest prepared us for 
our long walk to Silver Plume, where we 
planned to sleep that night. To our surprise, 
when we took our leave of the miners at the 
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might gain the summit before sunrise. But 
our plans were not in league with our condi- 
tion, for, notwithstanding alarm clocks, 
hard beds and rats, it was 5 o'clock before 
any of us awoke, and 6 o'clock before we 
were ready to continue our journey. It was 
an ideal morning, the cold, bleak atmos- 
phere seeming to approach almost to a 
vacuum, and the sun’s golden rays were 
just tipping the uppermost mountain peaks 
when, after a light breakfast, we crossed the 
creek and continued our journey up the 
rather indistinct and rocky trail. The sum- 
mit, the height of our ambition, was plainly 
in sight, and the ruins of a rude stone house 
thereon sparkled in the sunlight. In front 
of us and somewhat nearer stood grand old 
Torrey’s peak with its steep and precipitous 
sides dotted here and there with drifts of 
snow. We labored on thus for an hour with- 
out seemingly making any progress, so we 
stopped near a spring of water for a rest 
and refreshments. Here we obtained an ex- 
cellent photograph of the two peaks, which 
is herein reproduced, that on the left being 
Gray’s peak and on the right Torrey’s. The 
approach to the summit of Gray's is made 
by a spur of rock extending out in front 
and known as the hog-back, and this we now 
approach, though with exasperating slow- 
ness. 

We were now getting well up among the 
clouds, and every time the sun went in a 
chilling wind seemed to rise, which com- 
pelled us to move lively to keep warm. Now 
was the time when our Klondike mittens 
came in handy. On and on we labored, over 
the rocks and boulders, at an ever-decreasing 
pace, the summit seeming to mock us in our 
attempts to reach it, by apparently receding 
further and further away. 

For once, “keep-off-the-grass” signs were 
not needed, for we had only a choice of 
rocks and snow-drifts to walk upon. At 
about 8 o’clock we gained the top of the 
hog-back, from which a magnificent view 
down the valley is obtainable. Here we 
stopped to rest, but not for long, for dark, 
ominous clouds rolling by continually ob- 
secured the sun, and falling snow flakes re- 
minded us that winter had begun, and made 
us shiver with cold. 

The trail from here strikes onto the moun- 
tain proper and winds like a spiral back and 
forth, gradually increasing in height till the 


topmost pinnacle is reached. How we ob 
tained that eminence I can but poorly de- 
scribe. The rarified atmosphere was all but 
too much for some of us, and when we 
reached the summit, at 10 o'clock, it was 
some time before we could regain strength 
enough to look out upon the magnificent 
panorama which was spread out before us. 
We seemed to be overlooking the’ entire 
world, as indeed we were. Far to the south 
stood Pike’s peak, the sentinel of the range; 
to the west the Mount of the Holy Cross was 
plainly visible, and many hundreds of other 
peaks of the middle range. To the north 
towered Long’s Peak, with its snow-capped 
summit seeming to pierce the sky, while to 
the east, looking over the crest of the range, 
could be seen the haze of Denver, sixty-five 
miles away, and nearer to the right Mount 
Evans and others of the front range. Just 
back of Gray’s we noticed a mountain that 
was covered from top to bottom with a red 
stain from the igneous rock of which it was 
composed. Looking at it one would almost 
believe he was on the planet Mars, where all 
foliage is supposed to be red instead of 
green, Another very beautiful sight was a 
small, green lake, which nestled high up be- 
tween two mountains which nestled on our 
left. Its waters were without a ripple and 
emerald green. We were tempted to try and 
reach it as it looked but a few minutes’ walk 
from where we stood, but in that we were 
deceived, for we were told afterwards that 
it was three or four hours’ walk to go and 
return. 

Being very fatigued and light-headed, so 
to speak, from the high altitude, we thought 
it prudent to start downward, so after get- 
ting our photos taken, we began the descent. 
The storm had now all passed away, being 
only a snow flurry at best, and the sun once 
more shone bright upon us. We found it no 
easy task to walk down hill over rocks and 
boulders, and when we had reached the bot- 
tom our shoes were a sight. After reaching 
the headwaters of Quail Creek, it was easy 
sailing, as we had some grass to walk upon, 
and wild flowers of all shades and descrip- 
tions—enough to drive a botanist wild with 
delight, 

At three o’clock we reached the mine again, 
where a good wash and rest prepared us for 
our long walk to Silver Plume, where we 
planned to sleep that night. To our surprise, 
when we took our leave of the miners at the 
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Stevens mine, they refused to receive any 
remuneration for all the trouble we had 
caused them, and so, thanking them as best 
we could, our journey was continued. From 
there to Silver Plume we obtained several 
very fine photographs and sketches, and at 


seven o'clock Sunday night put up at a hotel 
in Silver Plume and slept soundly till five 
o'clock next morning, arriving ip Denver at 
ten a. m., thoroughly satisfied with our trip. 


Denver, Colorado. 


THE FLATHEAD INDIANS. 


BY D.C. WALKER. 


HE chief tribe of the Athapascan 
Indians is the Flatheads, a name 
also applied to several tribes of 
other extraction, notably the Chi- 

nooks—to these latter with most excel- 


Photo by D. C. Walker 
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lent reason, since the practice, which has 
given rise to the name, is in far more 
general use among them than in any 
other tribe. In fact the Chinooks look 
upon any people, even white men, whose 
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heads are of the normal shape, as infe- 
rior beings. 

The practice, which has earned their 
name for the Flatheads, consists in ap- 
plying pressure to the forehead of the 
growing child in such a way as to de- 
form it and cause the head to become 
wedge shaped, with the point of the 


vation, in the northwest part of Mon- 
tana, but we are not informed as to,;what 
particular tribe they belong to. From 
their cranial development it is plain that 
the above-mentioned practice is not in 
general use among them—in fact there 
were no wedge-shaped heads among 
those that were here, and one of their 


Photo by D. C. Walker. CHIEF ISAAC 


wedge toward the chin, and is accom- 
plished in the following manner: 

The new-born babe is strapped to a 
board cushioned with moss; on its fore- 
head is placed a cushion and over this a 
piece of bark, which is held in place by 
straps of leather passed around both 
board and bark. The baby is kept in 
press, so to speak, until it is 12 months 
old, when the skull is permanently de- 
formed. 

The band which furnished the sub- 
jects for the accompanying pictures was 
brought here from the Flathead Reser- 


AND SONS. 


number informed a gentleman that this 
tribe did not flatten their heads. 

These Indians were brought to Ana- 
conda for the purpose of taking part in 
an Indian carnival, which would have 
been a great success had it not been for 
the bad condition of the weather, the 
rain falling steadily on the days set for 
the exhibition. 

The accompanying photographs repre- 
sent respectively Chief Isaac, the same 
and his two sons, with a general view of 
the camp as it was pitched on the exhibi- 
tion grounds. 

ANACONDA, MONT. 
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From ‘* Outdoor Lite’s’’ Gallery of Prominent Sportsmen. 


FRANK A. ELLIS, JR., 
Manager Gun Dept. Ellis, Son & Stanchfield, CHAS, M. HAMPSON, 
Denver,and Sec’yv Denver Indoor Rifle Range. 


Ex-Prest. Rocky Mountain Sportsmen’s Assn. 
and Com. Agt. Wabash Route, Denver. 
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SEYMOUR WARREN, THOS. BOTTERILL, 
Manager Gun Dept.Geo. Tritch Hdw. Co., Denver. Mgr. C. G. Fisher & Co., Cycle Dealers, Denver. 

Me 
GEO. TRITCH, JR., GEO. PICKETT, at 


sec’y Geo. Tritch Hardware Co., Denver. Mer. Gun Dept. A. G. Spalding & Bros., Denver. 
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From ‘‘ Outdoor Life’s’’ Gallery of Prominent Sportsmen. 


W. K. THOMAS, 
Advertising Manager Miami Cycle Mfg. Co., E. T. WEIANT, 
Middletown, Ohio, Prominent Denver Cycle Dealer and ex-Secre 
tary Western Kennel Club Co. 


BRYAN HAYWOOD, 
.G. Spalding & Bros. Denver Branch. 


S.C. MADDEN, HENRY W. MILLAR, THOS. F. DILLON, JR. 
Mer. Denver Branch DuPont Prest. Savage Arms Co., Utica, Western fAgt.. King Powder 
and Hazard Powder Cos. New York. Co. and Peters Cartridge Co. 
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MY FIRST ELK. 


BY LOUIS LEMP. 


SARS when 
Colorado’s mount- 


ago, 


ain fastnesses were 
more of a terra in- 
cognita than they 
are now and big 
proportion- 
less 


game 
ately scarce 
ee ~ and wary,we went 
Ortwein, Haak and 

myself. We were 

all tenderfeet, except Haak, and in view 
of the results it is wonderful to me, even 
now, when familiarity with that delecta- 
ble hunting ground has made me con- 
temptuous of failure, how we succeeded 
as well as we did, for upon this, our ini- 
tial venture, we covered 


ourselves with 
Nimrodic glory as witha garment. 
Leaving Denver in the evening we ar- 
rived at Gypsum Station, on the D.& R. 
G. R.R., the following morning, where 
we were met by C. Haak, whose services 
as guide had been secured 
spondence, with pack and 
mals. 


by corre- 
riding ani- 
A twenty-two-mile jaunt over the 
hills brought us to his ranche in the 
foothills in time for an elegant trout 
supper, and bright and early the follow- 
ing morning we were en route to our first 
camp on Carbonate Creek. 

In the happy days which followed we 
hunted and fished to our heart’s content, 
roaming all over the fair hills in untram- 
meled freedom, moving our camp as Ca- 
price dictated. Over the Flat Tops, on 
and around Shingle Peak, we jogged, 
rifle on shoulder, ever anticipating the 
supreme moment when, in response to 
the nervous pressure of our finger on the 
yielding trigger, the antlered monarch 
of the hills would halt in mid flight, 
stricken by the bolt of our prowess. 


Eagerly we stole along with what we 
deemed noiseless tread only to return to 
camp and have our guide nonchalantly 


ask, in contemptuous persiflage, “What 
were you breaking up the brush for up 
there? Trying to scare the elk to death*” 

Frantically we jerked at the triggers 
when, by some incomprehensible chance 
we did get close enough to big game for 
a reasonable shot, only to have Haak 
smile indulgently and say, with an exas- 
perating condolence, “Well, they all get 
it (the buck fever), and bimeby 
break one down. 


you'll 
Only,if you really ever 
do want to kill a deer, you want to takea 
vice along and screw your gun in it be- 


fore you shoot. It wobbles too much 
now to hit anything but the atmos- 


phere.” 

Then he would smile some more, find 
us another elk or deer to shoot at--and 
bestow more condolences. 

But all things come to him who waits, 
and after a time there came a moment 
whose ineffability fully compensated for 
all the disappointments. We had suc- 
cessively moved camp to Marvine Lakes, 
White River, Williams Fork and the head 
of the Bear and were now located on the 
head of Derby Creek. 
comparatively inaccessible region, and 
in those days was a labyrinth of “down 
timber,” rocky 


This is even yet a 


heart- 
but 
One day, grown de- 
spondent and apathe.ic with 
failures to bag anything 


barrancas and 
breaking, muscle-wearying steeps 
alive with game! 
repeated 
bigger than 
grouse ortrout,lindolently picked up my 
rifle and started out alone, up to some 
bare hill tops that I remarked a few days 
before. Going carelessly along I kicked 
out eight or ten mule deer which, despite 
my repeated invitations to stop, only 
persisted in showing their white flags in 
tantalizing farewell. Finally, with dis- 
gust and despondency entirely saturat- 
ing my whole system, I flung the rifle 
carelessly over my shoulder and strode 
along, not caring whether I ever killed a 
deer or not. 
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But just as I reached the tall timber 
skirting the bare hills my mentality un- 
derwent a radical transformation. There, 
in a little park, not twenty yards away, 
stood a magnificent bull elk, curiously 
regarding me with a world of anxious 
uncertainty flaming in his protruding 
eyes. 

Instinctively I did the right thing and 
sank on my knees in the high grass, 
cocking my rifle nervously as I did so. 
The elk, now inflamed with curiosity, 
made a few steps in my direction and 
stopped exactly behind a bushy, iow- 
limbed spruce, where he remained foran 
interminable period. It may have been 
only for a minute, but it seemed hours to 
me, and, after a period of unutterable 


did I scan every contiguous opening, but 
in vain. He had disappeared as com- 
pletely as though the earth had swal- 
lowed him up. 

With a groan of animadversion on my 
foolish haste and imprudence in not 
waiting for his emergence from behind 
that spruce in the first instance, I rose 
morosely to my feet, cussing myself, gun, 
elk and the country impartially, and was 
for walking over and taking his track, 
when suddenly my heart stook still, 
There, not more than fifty yards away. 
now stood the elk intently regarding me 
from a little opening between two trees. 
He stood head on and looked as big as 
an elephant in the shade gloom of the 
forest. 


“A HALF HOUR AFTER.” 


(Showing Mr. Lemp and his great elk.) 


suspense, I could stand it no longer and 
crept off to one side,so as to better see 
him behind the spruce. 

Reaching a dead log, with my heart all 
a-flutter, I looked cautiously over it and 
was filled with an objurgutative rage at 
my own impatience, forthe space behind 
the spruce was empty and the elk was 


nowhere in sight. Long and anxiously 


Slowly and with trepiditous apprehen- 
sion I slid the rifle up to my shoulder 
and for ten seconds tried to align the 
sights against his broad chest, but the 
rifle was wobbling unaccountably and I 
could not cover the spot aimed at. Then, 
all of a sudden, the elk whirled, gave a 
bound out into the open 
stopped broadside for a final look. 
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[cannot explain it, but with that one 
bound the buck fever left me forever and 
I have never known it since. Steadily as 
an old veteran I swung the piece quickly 


around, caught the white bead some- 


where near his shoulder and pulled the 
trigger without a flinch. 

A half hour after I was still standing 
at his side, looking at him where he had 
fallen like a log at my shot. 


The bullet 
had cut the spine off just at the juncture 
of neck and body and he had literally 
“dropped in his tracks.” 

That was a long time ago, but I can 
still recall the pride and exultation with 
which I stalked impressively into camp 
and asked Haak, in a voice that I could 
only by a strong effort of will power re- 
strain from trembling, to “get up the 
pack horses and get that elk in before the 
coyotes spoiled him!” 

“The -what!” yelled the other fel- 
lows, derisively, but Haak had been there 


before and read exultation in my eye. 


Photo by R. C. Fisk. MY 


“Allright, L ,’ said he, quietly; “but 
come and eat your dinner first. Is he a 
big one?” 

“Big ——!” 

I know now why the fellows hollered 
again. It must have seemed funny tosee 
me swell up with triumph and explosive- 
ly burst in that one exclamation. But | 
was amply repaid when, later on, Haak 
gave a whistle of surprise when he 
walked into that little opening and ad- 
miringly said: 

“Well, you have gone and done it, 
L ,thistime! That is the best elk I 
have seen in a dozen years. Shake!” 

And it was the best elk that has fallen 
to my gun in the many years of hunting 
that succeeded. The other boys all 
fleshed their whittles in game of their 
own killing before we left that spot, but 
the king of the bunch that we toted 
proudly into civilization—and it was an 
exceptionally fine lot—was my first elk. 

Str. Louts, Mo. 


MEAT. 
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Photo by Dall DeWeese. RESULT OF THE FIRST SHOT. 
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EDITED BY WILLIAM COOKE DANIELS. 
SPENCER B. HORD, ASSOCIATE, IN CHARGE. 
The editor will be prepared to answer to the 
best of his ability questions relating to the differ 
ent phases of photography, and will also be glad 
to receive expressions of opinion and experi- 


ences of photographers at all times for use in 
this department. 


The ending of the old year; 
The beginning of a new. 

Itis human nature, while waiting the 
advent of a new year,to put aside the 
disappointments and gloom of the past 
and to look forward cheerfully and hope- 
fully to the impending. But the future 
is largely in our own hands. We have no 
right to expect a better condition of 
things unless we are up and doing some- 
thing ourselves to make them better. So 
let us analize ourselves find out why 
and when we made our mistakes; 
whether they were the result of careless- 
ness or ignorance. If the former, the 
remedy is easy; if the latter, not so 
perhaps, but still obtainable 
through more than one medium; and 
let us resolve deep down in our hearts to 
make the coming year one of few regrets 
and of many pleasant memories when 
the hand of time shall again point to the 
closing hour. 


easy, 


THE BEGINNER’S COLUMN. 

Believing it will be of advantage to 
many of our readers we have decided to 
publish a series of articles during each 
month of the coming year under the 
above heading. 

In this column we shall avoid as much 
as possible the use of technical terms, 
and say but little of optics or chemistry, 
but confine ourselves to that which is 
most essential to the making of photo- 
graphs and, incidentally, of pictures, as 
the two are by 10 means synonymous. 
We shall commence by giving some ad- 
vice regarding the purchase of a camera 
and how to understand its various work- 
ings, this to be followed by articles'on 


the exposure and development of the or- 
dinary dry plate and tilm, giving special 
attention to the acquiring of the know!- 
edge of what is a proper exposure and 
the treatment of plates and films over 
and under exposed; the proper develop- 
ing agents to be employed, their charac. 
teristics, etc. 

Then will come printing processes, etc., 
enlargements, hints on mounting and 
trimming, the making of lantern slides, 
etc. And we wish it specially under- 
stood that if any reader fails to clearly 
comprehend anything he may read we 
will be more than pleased to answer any 
letters addressed to us pertaining to the 
same, 


THE JANUARY COMPETITICN, 

The subject for this month’s competi- 
tion, “Child Life,” was in itself of so 
broad a nature that it rendered the work 
of the judges doubly difficult in making 
the awards, nearly every print entered 
possessing good qualities both from an 
artistic and technical standpoint —this 
aside from the fact that it is almost im- 
possible to photograph a child without 
securing a pleasing result. 

The winning print, “The Deep, Dark 
Well,” by E. J. Fowler, not only illus- 
trates a phase of childhood familiar to 
us all, but makes a charming bit of land- 
scape as well. His work from all points 
is good. The data furnished with this 
entry is as follows: 

Date negative was made, June 24, 1895; 
locality, Oregon, IIL; time of day, about 
10:30 a. m.; lens, Zeiss, 3A; stop, f/64; ex- 
posure, half second; plate, Cramer 
crown; developer, eiko-hydro; printing 
process, aristo platino. 

The print entitled “The Little Botan- 
ist,” by H.C. Goodman of Silverton, Colo., 
was awarded second place. This isa very 
clever little study, the pose and expres- 
sion being extremely good, and it is to 
be regretted that Mr. Goodman did not 
furnish a better print, as the one sent in 
is rendered rather weak and flat from 
over-printing, platinum being the print- 
ing process employed. 

The prints entered by Maude Jay Wil- 
son of Helena, Mont., and S.C. McCurdy 
of Denver are worthy of notice and will 
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be reproduced in this department. To 
Rk. J. Coleman and George L. Beam, 
artists of recognized ability, the editor 
extends his thanks for their untiring and 


The subjects for 1899 are as follows: 

February—Landscapes, with the intro- 
duction of life figures. 

March—Full-Figure Portraiture, with 
special attention to posing and arrange- 
ment of drapery. 

April Night Photography; actual 
night scenes without the 
aid of flashlight. 

May. Flashlights; any 
subject. 

June -Hand-Camera 
work. 

July —Flower Studies. 

August—Landscape 
and Marine. 

September Still Life. 

October—-Interiors. 

November “The Old 
Folks.” 

December— Miscella- 
neous. 
RULES OF COMPETITION, 

Competitors may send 
in as many exhibits for 
each competition as they 
please, but each exhibit 
must have firmly at- 
tached to it acoupon cut 
from this magazine, 
showing the date and 
subject of the competi- 
tion for which it is in- 
tended. The February 
coupon may be found 
on last reading page of 
this issue. The name 
and address of the com- 
petitor, and the title or 
name of the exhibit,must 
appear on this coupon. 
Filling in the spaces 
left for lens, plate, time 
of day, ete., is optional, 
but it is earnestly re- 
quested that such de- 
tails be furnished when- 

Photo by 
ever possible, as their — Edw. J, Fowler. 
publication, in the case 
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Winner of First Prize in OUTDOOR LIFE’sS Dec. Photo Competition. 


of winuing exhibits, nay be of assistance 
to others. 

Exhibits must be wholly the work of 
the competitor sending them, made from 
original negatives, and no exhibit shall 
be eligible for more than one competi- 
tion. Prints must be unframed and 
mounted on some firm support, with the 
coupon enclosed in blank envelope 
pasted on the back of the mount; and 
nothing may be written or printed on the 
face of the mount. 

Competitors are requested to use care 
and judgment in mounting their prints, 


THE DEEP, DARK WELL. 


painstaking assistancein making awards. 
i COMPETITION NOTICE. : a 
‘ = 
ly 
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for, while the awards will be made pri- 
marily on artistic merit, technical excel- 
lence will be taken into consideration, 


Photo by THE LITTLE BOTANIST. 
H. C. Goodman. 


Winner of Honorable Mention in OUTDOOR 
LIFE’S Dec. Photo Competition. 


inasmuch as what is worth doing at all 
is worth doing well. 

Exhibits should be addressed to the 
Photographic Editor, Qutdoor Life, Den- 
ver,” and must reach the offices of this 
magazine not later than the 7th of the 
month preceding that for which the 
given competition is announced. 

Neglect of these rules may cause dis- 
qualification of exhibits. 

The editors reserve the right to repro- 
duce any print submitted, not a prize 
winner, in the open criticism, for notice 
of which see another column. 


When mounting photographs a flat 
board covered with rubber cloth, made 
large enough to paste a dozen prints at 
once, will save time and the prints will 
never adhere to it, as they sometimes do 
to glass. 


A LOW POINT OF VIEW. 

Flat, weak and uninteresting foregrounds 
are so often in evidence in the work of both 
amateurs and professionals. We must al- 
ways bear in mind that the foreground of a 
picture is of the first importance and de- 
mands careful attention, and in many situ- 
ations where it is necessary to place the 
camera at a considerable distance from the 
principal object in the composition we may 
obviate the long, flat foreground by taking a 
lesson from our brother, the landscape paint- 
er, whe, seated on his little stool, places the 
horizontal line of his picture low down on 
the canvas, and so place the camera that the 
lens is not more than two and one-half or 
three feet from the ground. 

A picture is so often improved by the intro- 
duction of a tree or other foliage into the 
foreground, lending distance and balance. 
In the elaboration of the foreground small 
shrubs, rushes, long grasses, ete., take an 
important position, enabling us to fore- 
shorten an otherwise barren expanse and 
compelling it to assume pictorial propor- 
tions. Look over your negatives and see if 
this point is not well taken. 


Photo by * MIMI.” 
S. B. Hord. 
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ORTHOCHROMATISM. 


One of my hard lessons in photogra- 
phy has been the rendering of colors in 
their true light values, a red in contrast 
io an orange, perhaps; a green in con- 
trast to a brown, or a blue against a 
white,says Will West in the Photo-Ameri- 
ican. Now, on a plain white, a_ blue, 
unless very deep, is sure to take as a 
white; green, orange and red are equally 
black in the print if plain plates without 
screen be used. Yellow will take in a 
dozen values, according to the tonal 
value and the quality of the plate used. 
One must consider color values when 
photographing, and make all necessary 
preparations. Now that the beautiful, 
frost-touched foliage, with its variegated 
hues, confronts us, it is more than neces- 
sary to find some method of photo- 
graphing it true to nature in values, true 
to the tone as an etcher would make it 
Some of the most prominent etchers and 
engravers use the camera to aid them 
but then correct faults of color value 
rendering in the finished work, for they 
use no screen, no orthochromatic plates 
nor no particular judgment in the selec- 
tion or even sensitizing of them. I can 
aver that I am sure that better results 
are to be obtained by the use of plates 
which are home sensitized for color. 
You can buy orthochromatic or isochro- 
matic plates all ready to use. You can 
use them with a screen and make work 
that is not unsatisfactory. But there is 
a way to do the trick that I know a little 
something about, and that is the sensi- 
tizing of plates forcolor. The “boughten” 
ones are only good for certain colors; 
Cramer’s are mighty good in my hands 
for reds, while Carbutt’s are splendid for 
vreens. Still,I want and must have a 
plate that will afford the true color value 
of anything from autumnal scenery to 
the spectrum. Well, how are you to get 
that? one says. Is there any chance to 
do such a thing, and,if so, how? That 
is what I am going to touch upon in this 
short article,and I believe it will be of 
no particular harm to detail some of the 
methods employed by myself to accom- 
plish results that I can secure in one 
manner. I have been studying ortho- 
chromatism for some five years, and I 
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certainly believe that, could the results 
of certain colorings of plates be ob- 
served—the negatives inspected, the tonal 
quality criticised—the verdict would not 
be against color sensitizing for particu- 
lar subjects at home. I have had more 
than usual luck with plates color sensi- 
tized with erothrosine “B.” It’s a hard 
job, of course, to do this work, but it 
does pay, and I can recommend it to any 
conscientious camera worker. I get 10 
cents’ worth of erothrosine “B” (any 
stock house should be able tofurnish it), 
and make a solution of it; in fact, I make 
two solutions of it—one is very light, the 
other is a little heavier- but none con- 
tains morethan two or three grains to 
the ounce. I don’t see the sense in re- 
tarding a plate by an extreme amount of 
color. You can go about so far with this 
color, but as it is actually a non-actinic 
color it must not be used to excess in 
any case. Still, the case stands this way: 
One cannot photograph fall scenery with 
its beautiful color and come within a 
hundred miles of the truth unlessa plate 
is used which is specially prepared and 
a screen is before the lens, and it is worth 
one’s time and trouble to obtain results 
such ascan be had on color sensitized 
plates. To prepare a plate,immerse it in 
pure water for a few moments, and then 
in the erythrosine solution three to six 
minutes, after which rack and dry. If 
the dark room has no double door it will 
be necessary, of course, to place the 
plates in a closet or large box before go- 
ing out. The plates must be kept track 
of, so one knows just which are the light- 
ly and which heavily coated with the red 
dye, for that is just where the trick comes 
in. If all were given the same time one 
would have no reason to make the plates, 
as the ones that can be bought are as 
good, or probably better; the advantage, 
however, is that with different shades of 
the dye upon the plates we can select one 
that is suitable for the work, or, knowing 
the character of the work to be done, one 
can stain the plates as much or as little 
as is necessary. The plates are made to 
order, as it were. No large supply should 
be prepared at once, unless for immedi- 
ate use, as they do not keep well. When 
developed the plates may, and probably 
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will, retain a pinkish tinge, and while 
this really helps the printing quality, 
those who object to it will find a very di- 
lute solution of ammonia perfectly satis- 
factory for removing the color. 

In using the plates one has only to use 
the deepest dyed ones for heavy greens, 
reds, orange or brown, and the light col- 
ored ones for open landscapes or ma- 
rines. The screens I first used were made 
of very thin glasses coated with light 
yellow dye in collodion, and, while not 
unsatisfactory, | can recommend the 
Ray Filter, made by Bausch & Lomb of 
Rochester, N. Y.,as a far more effective 
andconvenientarticle. Itconsistsofacell 
filled with yellow solution,the strength of 
which can be changed as desired. This 
cell fits the head of the lens and is ex- 
tremely compact and convenient. Some 
sort of screen is necessary, absolutely 
indispensable, as anyone who will exper- 
iment will quickly learn. 

As for plates, there are some which, be- 
ing made from very hard gelatine, are 
unsuitable for staining, as they do not 
take the color well. Use a plate having 
as softand porous emulsion as can be 
had; the stock dealer will afford the 
proper information on this point if he 
uses plates at all. Their speed is a mat- 
terof choice. I have stained many brands 
and many speeds, and for my work I pre- 
fera medium sensitive plate; however, 
It’s the 
staining that does it, and one speed stains 


that is, as I said, purely choice. 


just as well as another. 

When we can buy orthos or isos spe- 
cially color sensitized for various colors 
then there will be no need of our doing 
the work I have tried to describe in this 
paper—until then we must. If clothing 
stores only kept one size of suits a good 
many of us would have to get ours made 
to order. That is what is the matter with 
the color sensitive plates of to-day—the 
only thing one can get by way of change 
is a certain amount of range in speed. It 
is pretty well known that to the amateur 
is due the larger proportion of improve- 
ments in photography, and I think it 
would be well tor the amateur to insist 
upon this one. Plate makers seem to 
think that their color sensitive plates are 
perfect; I don't, hence this grumble. If 
one has at least two grades of his own 


made plates he will be equipped for any- 
thing from a glorious red and orange 
sunset to a little yellow dog. It will be 
worth the while of all who can spend a 
few moments extra in the dark roum to 
stain a few plates, dry them and try 
them. 


WHAT IS ART? 

It would seem that a work of art may be 
viewed from three different standpoints, 
and it is not uncommon to find 
where spectators have viewed it in one only 
of their three aspects, instead of what would 
be regarded as the more rational way of 
looking at it, viz: of trying to combine a 
view from all three standpoints. 

First, then, we may look at a work of ait 
only to see the technical handling, the skill 
of hand, care of manipulation, what we 
should in photography call the “technical ex- 
cellence” of the negative or print. The 
painter would call it “handling;’ the poet, 
orthography; the musician, “being in tune,” 
phrasing, execution, ete. 


instances 


This for the most 
part is handicraft, a matter very much of 
rule and law, mechanical skill—useful, valu- 
able, but of itself not art; perhaps not even 
essential, yet its presence is certainly not 
detrimental. Good drawing will not detract 
from a painting, any more than a technic 
ally good negative will detract from the art 
value of a photograph. 

Secondly, from words to sentences we go; 
more skill, craft, thought, experience, obser- 
vation; though perhaps invention and orig- 
inality may not be needed. The poet has his 
grammatic construction, choice of words, 
meter, etc. The painter, photographer, sculp- 
tor his composition, arranging, combining, 
selecting, chiraro-oscuro, ete. The musician 
has his canon, fugue, structural form, ete. 
Yet this may be taught, learned; the indi 
viduality of the worker may, but of neces- 
sity need not, yet find a place. The work- 
man now is a skillful, thoughtful workman. 

Thirdly; behind the poem is there not the 
thought, the idea, the creation, the impres- 
sion? And after all is it not here that all 
artists step into common ground? Is not a 
picture hut a poem for the eye, a symphony 
a poem for the ear? 

One artist thinks, conceives and creates 
thoughts, feelings, ideas, and strives to ex- 
press them in cold marble. Another in 
words, another in musical sounds, another 
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in colors and forms. Elegant rubbish is not 
poetry, and blunt prose may be the most 
beautiful poem. Is it not the idea that is 
the one essential, and not the pretty way of 
saying, that holds any but the poetic school 
miss? <A picture without this essential soul 
is only a design, perhaps suitable (and not 
always even that) for a decoration, a pat- 
tern, but hardly a work of art, when it hes 
no life, no heart to give life-blood. (This is 
not a poem, but a bold fact.) 


Fashion (the froth of the thoughtless 
throng) at one time calls one style of treat- 
ment “high art,” at another time another. 
It would be as sensible to talk of high truth. 
Art is all high if it is art at all, nor is it 
bounded by schools, styles or fashion. At 
the present time jit is taken by many as a 
dogma of art; that it must not approach the 
comic, funny, amusing, cheering, brighten- 
ing side of men and things; it must be seri- 
ous, heavy, dignified, ponderous, giving 
aches and pains rather than joys; tears than 
sipiles. Is this sound? Is this worthy of 
art workers? The day has gone by for men 
to say, “To laugh is a sin.” Nature frowns 
in her storm-clouds and laughs in her ocean 
dimpling, spring flowers and bird songs; but 
stop, What has all this to do with dry plates, 
diaphragms and baths? Everything or noth- 
ing, according as the reader is a mechanic 
or aman. If the former he will be content 
to copy indiscriminately anything that he 
ean get “in forms.” If the latter. he will 
have thoughts of his own: some grave, some 
gay. He will want to convey to others those 
of his thoughts which he feels the more 
strongly, and which he feels the more 
worthy of being conveyed. He will feel that 
his art is a language. What he has to tell 
he will be anxious to say in such a way as 
to produce in the mind of his eye-listener a 
replica of his own feelings and thoughis. 

The intention is the one essential element, 
and that must be maintained even at the cost 
of technique; and yet the technique is not 
sacrificed, but made to take its proper place. 
It is the language which clothes the thought. 
Then let us photographers begin at the be- 
ginning with our work, and begin with the 
thought, and put the best work possible 
around it, and not follow the example of 
those whose only intention is the produc- 
tion of a brilliant negative of any, the firsi 


subject that comes to hand, being content so 
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long as none of the glaring defects of pic- 
torial composition are rampant. 
INTERIORS. 

This branch of photography is well worth 
our attention, and some very beautiful re- 
sults can be obtained from even the hum- 
blest of abodes. The most common fault 
with the beginner lies in trying to include 
too much, and he who learns what to omit 
has gained a decided advantage. 

Few rooms will photograph well, either 
from the artistic or mechanical side of the 
question, without some arrangement. Now, 
arrangement does not mean placing all the 
pretty things in one corner of the room. If 
you do thus your resulting print will produce 
an unpleasant, crowded effect, and anything 
but artistic. Allow the furniture to “occur,” 
but be careful to exercise due regard for the 
perspective and the exaggeration of the same 
if you are using a wide-angle lens. Exer- 
cise care and do not place a large object too 
near the camera, and before making your 
exposure look carefully and see if you have 
the best side of the tables, chairs, ete... to- 
ward the lens. Take plenty of time in level- 
ing the camera and adjusting the swing- 
back, as this is an important point. 

At times, when portions of the room are in 
rather deep shadow, it is somewhat difficult 
to determine the limits included in your 
ground glass. A white handkerchief moved 
about will aid you in determining this: or if 
in the evening a lighted candle will serve the 
same purpose. 

The light and dark objects in a room, 
bric-a-brac, ete., should be placed, if possi- 
ble, so that the background will throw them 
into prominence. The darker furniture will 
appear to advantage near the windows, 
while the lighter articles will brighten up 
what would be, without them, a gloomy and 
uninteresting corner. If possible avoid bad 
lights and reflections from the glazing of 
pictures or mirrors. If you use flash light 
place it high to avoid shadows. 

Where you are obliged to include a win- 
dow use a non-halation plate, or if these are 
not at your disposal leave the shades at the 
usual height and screen the space below it 
with paper or light cloth, expose, then re- 
move the sereen and make another very 
short exposure, being careful not to move the 
camera meanwhile. 

In making interiors an idea often used to 
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good effect in the treatment of landscapes is 
available. Leave something to the imagina- . 
tion; for instance, through an open door into 
an adjoining room. 

As to the length of exposure necessary 11 
is impossible to give any rule, but at any 
rate be generous in time, for more can 
done with an over-exposed than an under- 
exposed plate. 

Slow development, with a rather weak de 
veloper will produce a more evenly devel- 
oped plate. 

Your first attempts may not prove success 
ful, but do not let this discourage you, for if 
you never made a failure this world would 
prove a very dull and uninteresting place, 
for failure and perseverance are the parents 
of success. 


be 


OPEN CRITICISM. 


Under this heading will be reproduced 


each month some print entered in our com- 
petitions not winning a prize, for open criti- 
cism, not only for the benefit of the compet- 
itor but others as well. 


AN INTERRUPTED REVERIE. 
Photo by W. S. Farrant, Ghicago 


The above print has not been trimmed, but 
is reproduced in its entirety. Now, criticise 


it from every point of view. Use a post 
eard and limit yourself to one’ hundred 
words. 


The best criticisms will be published next 
month, when a new picture will be given. 

The writer of criticism will be 
given a year’s subscription to Outdoor Life, 
either for himself or a friend, as may be de- 
sired. Address your post card to Photo Ed- 
itor Outdoor Life and send it in not later 
than January 20, 1899. 


the best 


O’BRIEN FOR TREASURER. 


One of the duties of the coming national 
assembly of the L. A. W. will be the election 
of a set of officers for the forthcoming year. 
There will be an opportunity for the East to 
bestow a deserved compliment to the West 
at this meeting. One of our most popular 
division officials—D. J. O’Brien, of Omaha, 
chief consul of the Nebraska Division, L. A. 
W.—is a candidate for the office of national 
treasurer of the L. A. W., and Outdoor Life 
voices the sentiment of the western member- 
ship and a great share of the eastern when 
it states that there is no more deserving, 


popular and painstaking official of the 
League of American Wheelmen. His elec- 


tion to the above office would be the means 
of greatly stimulating the interest in the 
West, and we hope that the eastern dele- 
gates will realize the importance of such a 


move. O’Brien is one of the brightest lights 
in the League firmament—a man _ beloved 
both at home and abroad—and we foresee 


no opposition at this time to the choice of 
the assembly in his favor. 


Sportsmen who use the camera will be 
interested to know of a new device re- 
cently put on the market by the Folmer 
& Schwing Mfg. Co.,241 Canal street, New 
York, which will enable them to obtain 
photos of birds at home. It consists of 
a ball and socket clamp, by means of 
which the camera may be attached to 
some adjacent limb. After adjusting 
and pointing it directly at the nest the 
operator retires and, by pressing a bulb 
attached toa rubber tube, is enabled to 
snap the shutter on the birds in their 
natural repose on the nest. 


N. B. Taylor, Denver's hustling cycle 
supply dealer and jobber, is now on the 
road through the West selling bicycle 
and parts. Mr. Taylor's prospects for a 
busy season in 1899 are very bright. 


A YOUNG SPORTSMAN SHRINER. 
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A SWING AROUND THE PATH. 


When the tissues of your being are a-wilting like a rag, 
And your bones refuse to supple as of yore— 

When the essence of ambition has departed is a drag 
Upon your lifeless energies so sore 


When you think your limbs are heavy, and a bevy of the fair, 
Divinely creatures cannot make you smile— 

When you're lost toall intoxicating, joculating fun 
And mope in aimless mystery the while 


When your food is non-digestive and your festive feet are cold, 
And everything about you seems so drear 

When your throat fills upin meeting and a damp, uncanny hold 
Attaches to your pulmonary gear 


When all these ails affect you and deject your outer life, 
Let me whisper what will turn away the wrath 
Reconnoiter on a tandem with your sweetheart or your wife 
"Round the soul-rejuvenating cycle path. 
DENVER, COLO. 


ANOTHER HERO. 


BY NORMAN H. CROWELL. 


Say, fellers, jest while yer talkin’ 
‘Bout sojer-boys, heroes an’ sech, 
I want ter deposit my finger 
Ona p’int that ye seldom tech. 
This praise ye’ve been givin’ the sojers 
Orter let up erbout now— 
An’ somebody orter start boomin’ 
Us fellers w'at handled the plow. 


It prob’ly took grit b’ th’ handful 
Ter stan’ up in front of a gun; 
But, then, it’s no slouch of a picnic 
Ter pail cows b’ th’ dark o’ th’ sun. 


Th’ papers air boomin’ th’ heroes 
Th’ Hobsons an’ Deweys an’ Schleys; 
But they jest orter toot fer us fellers 
Who stayed on th’ farm fightin’ flies. 
I don’t believe in injustice 
The sojer boys all did their best; 
But they’d jest orter puff up us fellers 
An’ give th’ war heroes a reat. 
Sioux RAPpIps, 
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IN THE NEW YEAR. 

With this issue OUTDOOR LIFE enters 
upon the second year of its existence. 
Unlike the bumble bee, which is biggest 
when it is born, we have constantly in- 
creased in size and literary importance 
until to-day we modestly affirm we stand 
second to none in the ranks of sporting 
journalism so far as quality and interest 
of our subject matter goes. 

The enthusiastic and cordial reception 
which has been accorded us is compli- 
mentary and flattering in the extreme. 
We have been welcomed alike in the pal- 
ace of the opulent and the hovel of the 
indigent, and the welcome has been warm 
and sincere. Entering as we do into the 
business and leisure of every Western 
man who cycles, shoots, fishes or photo- 
graphs, either for pleasure or profit, as 
well as that other large class that likes 
to read about these sports and avoca- 
tions, we feel that we have, comparative- 
ly well at least, filled the bill of our re- 
quirements. 

In which we take a not unnatural satis- 
faction and pleasure, finding in the re- 
sult of our labor, which has been one of 
love, encouragement to larger and more 
persistent effort in the giving to our read- 
ers of the best recreative reading that 
the prolific and progressive Western in- 
telligence affords. Our contributors for 
next year number among them the most 


pleasing and instructive writers,eminent 
authorities and careful observers in the 
whole country, and the high quality of 
our mechanical execution will be relig- 
iously conserved. 

So it is with great pleasure that we 
grasp this seasonable opportunity of ex- 
pressing our thanks for the many favors 
we have enjoyed at the hands of our 
friends and of asking a continuance of 
their sympathy and good will. 

Toall who love sport for its own sake, 
and to those who love it only in the 
breach of its enjoyment as well, we sin- 
cerely extend the compliments of the 
season. 


IT NEEDS REVISION. 


PD. C. Beaman, a prominent Denver 
jurist, in collaboration with other emi- 
nent sportsman of the state, has pre- 
pared the text of a proposed act to pro- 
tect game and fish in Colorado, which 
will be presented for adoption at the next 
legislative assembly,andacopy of which 
has been courteously submitted to us 
for inspection and comment. 

The document, which shows great care 
and comprehensiveness in its construc- 
tion, is very voluminous, being exhaust- 
ive and minute toa fault. It is arranged 
in divisions which are in turn specific- 
ally sectionized, and embodies an emer- 
gency clause. The matter is most clev- 
erly handled, and but for certain many 
injudicious provisions and what seems 
to be an inevitable ambiguity in certain 
important connections, the bill as framed 
reflects very creditably upon its origin- 
ators. It is to be hoped that they will 
see the necessity of changing the text to 
conform more to public requirement 
than to simple personal opinions. 

Briefly stated, the bill provides for the 
appointment of one general game and 
fish commissioner at a salary of $1800, 
with $600 additional expense allowment, 
who may have a clerk at a $726 annual 
salary, and who may appoint five “chief 
game wardens” at salaries of $900 each 
per year, with an additional $300 for ex- 
penses, and who may further appoint ten 
deputy game wardens ata salary of $100 
per month each, “while actively engaged 
in duty”—a total probable expenditure 
in this wardenship connection of some 
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21,000 odd dollars each year, outside of 
office equipment and expenditures, all of 
which comes out of the pockets of the 
tax-payers. He is also empowered to ap- 
point a state superintendent of the state 
fish hatcheries at a salary and expense 
expenditure of $1600 per annum and an 
indefinite number of local fish hatchery 
assistant superintendents at $900 each, 
except the favored plant at Denver, where 
the incumbent shall receive $1200, bring- 
ing the grand aggregate amount for offi- 
cial supervision of our game and fish in- 
terests up to something approximating 
$30,000 each year. 

The bill also restricts the legal killing 
of game to one each elk, antelope and 
deer per season, and to twenty-five birds 
and twenty pounds of fish per calendar 
day to each person. The use of “steel or 
hard-pointed bullets”—whatever that 
may mean—is interdicted in game kill- 
ing. The time of open season has been 
materially changed (and to the better) as 
follows: Deer and antelope, Aug. 15 to 
Oct. 31; elk, Oct. 15 to Oct. 31 (all dates in- 
clusive and only horned animals may be 
killed). Wild turkeys, prairie chickens, 
sage chickens and grouse, Aug. 15 to Oct. 
31; waterfowl, Sept. 1 to April 15, except 
in altitudes exceeding 7000 feet above sea 
level, when the dates are to be Sept. 15 to 
April 15. Wild pigeons, doves, snipes and 
curlews, July 15 to Oct. 31, all dates con- 
secutive and inclusive. 

The open season for fish, not less than 
six inches in length,is June 1 to Oct. 31. 

All hunters must take out a license at 
a fee of $5 for state or #1 for county hunt- 
ing privileges,and professional guides 
must, in addition, take out a special 
guide’s license at an additional cost of 
$5. The license feature is quite promi- 
nent, no less than thirty-eight different 
license, permit and certificate fee im posi- 
tions being tabulated and scheduled. 
These various documents have a comical 
coupon attachment, of which more anon. 

The bill also says that “the possession 
* * * of arifle or shotgun in the field 
shall, be prima facie evidence that the 
party having such possession is en- 
gaged, or has been engaged within the 
year, in hunting in violation of this 
act” !! 

It provides for the special licensing of 


taxidermists and the tagging of game 
trophies in his possession. It also per- 
mits the owners of private parks to re- 
plenish such parks with game or fish 
taken alive “at any season of the year,” 
under certain restrictions, and selling 
such game and fish in proportion to their 
natural increase. It also provides for 
the blanket licensing of lakes and parks, 
and a great many other odd provisions, 
which affect the sportsman only relative- 
ly, are alsomade. 

In view of the certainty of the bill’s de- 
feat we shall not dwell upon its minor 
faults and will only point out the major 
defects: 

The state has no use or need fora su- 
pernumerary commissioner and his cost- 
ly appendages. The fish and game de- 
partments should be under one general 
supervision. It has no use for five chief 
wardens -what it wants is efficient depu- 
ties only and the compelling of local 
county officers to be additional wardens 
in their own districts. It should not 
and consistently cannot-—compel state 
citizens to take out a hunting license; 
the game is the people’s and they are en- 
titled to hunt it, in legal open season, 
without any special tax imposition of the 
kind. The licensing of guides and non- 
residents is all right, both in theory and 
practice. The imposing of a special li- 
cense on taxidermists is contrary to 
sense, justice and law—taxidermy is a 
legal employment and those engaged 
therein should not be burdened with a 
special tax any more than a shvemaker 
or carpenter should. The killing of game, 
in quantities amply sufficient for food 
purposes, throughout the whole open 
season, should be permitted, and sex 
should not be considered in this connec- 
tion. There is already an alarming dis- 
proportion between males and females in 
our game in excessive favor of the latter. 
There are not males enough now for sim- 
ple procreative purposes. The provision 
in the taxidermy clause, allowing the 
commissioner, at his discretion, to inval- 
idate the principles and defeat the prime 
intent of the law by exoneratingly tag- 
ging illegally killed game trophies at $1 
apiece is a travesty on common sense 
and common law. It encourages rotten 
connivance and crooked administration 
from the start. 

The funny clause, forbidding a man to 
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carry a gun afield, under penalty of be- 
ing held for criminal violation of the 
law, is ludicrous in its absurdity. What 
if a man is fond of target practice orsci- 
entific experiments with firearms? Or 
wants to kill some dangerous wild ani- 
mal, or insists on hisconstitutional right 
to have and bear arms in his own self- 
defense and protection * 

The bill is, in short, crude, illogical and 
perniciously ambiguous in its prime 
provisions, and should be consistently 
amended or killed in its inception. We 
have had enough ambiguous and foolish 
legislation on this head, and what we 
want now is something that will conform 
more logically and practically to obtain- 
ing conditions. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Beaman ana his friends will see the 
moral of this before it is too late. Their 
labor has been too great to be wasted in 
vain 


THE COLORADO GAME ROUND-UP. 
The king of beasts is run to earth, 
The wildcat seeks his lair; 
No wolf the ranchman’s colts devour 
The hunters have been there. 

Four mountain lions, two dead and two 
alive, two wildcats, one Canadian lynx 
and one gray wolf were unloaded at the 
Union Depot, Denver, representing the 
result of the first annual hunt for car- 
niverous beasts in Colorado, held at De- 
Beque on Dec. 7,8 and 9%. The animated 
captives are cubs, about six months old, 
and were sent to the City Park, Denver. 
Their mother, killed at the time of their 
capture, was purchased by W. F. Bailey, 
general passenger agent of the Midland 
Railroad. 

Hunters from all over the state, and a 
particularly large number of them from 
the Western Slope, gathered at DeBeque 
to participate in the hunt which had 
been advertised for several weeks. Am- 
ple preparations had been made for their 
accommodation and entertainment. Sad- 
dled bronchos stood ready forthe mount, 
vehicles were in waiting to convey the 
hunters to any desired point, grub boxes 
were packed and bedding rolled up pre- 
paratory to the inauguration of the hunt. 
Captain of the hunt, P. Randolph Morris, 
was assiduous in his attentions to the 
guests, and it is safe to say that none of 


the visitors were heard to complain of 
the lack of hospitality on the part of the 
managers of the hunt or the people of 
the town. Many amateur phvutographers 
were present, Grand Junction furnishing 
a full quota. 

The only thing not plentifully supplied 
was dogs. Several of the camps a.tribute 
the lack of complete success to the ab- 
sence of canines. It has been clearly 
shown that lions cannot be successfully 
brought to bay by man alone. The ex- 
perience of the party under Charles Big- 
ler is a case in point. John Goff of 
Meeker was with this party, and accom- 
panied by his two dogs was following a 
lion trail. His horse fell and badly 
crushed his ankle and foot about 4 p. m. 
Friday. The dogs proceeded on the trail, 
leaving Mr. Goff alone. Those who were 
of his party knew nothing of the acci- 
dent until they discovered the dogs fol- 
lowing the trail without their master. 
Later Mr. Goff was found and all atten- 
tion paid to him, leaving the dogs alone 
to follow the lion. This worried Mr. Goff 
much, and Saturday morning the hunt- 
ers started to find them. About noon 
they were surprised and delightad to find 
the dogs safe and the lion they had trailed 
treed. The lion was killed and the dogs 
relieved after an eighteen-hour vigil. 

Saturday afternoon, after nearly all the 
hunters had returned, a grand barbecue 
was held by the citizens of DeBeque to 
the visitors. This feature of the hunt 
was highly enjoyed by all. The barbecue 
meat was of the finest and was partaken 
of freely by the guests. Coffee was 
served as wellas bread. There were horse 
races and shooting matches, while two 
well-attended dances in the evening 
wound up the affair. 

The chairmen of the committees for 
the occasion were: 

P. Randolph Morris, Parachute, cap- 
tain. 

H. A. Stroud, De Beque, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

L.T.Stewart, DeBeque, ways and means. 


George W. Armstrong, DeBeque, sub- 
sistence and quarters. 

W. F. Bailey, Denver, railroad trans- 
portation. 

John F. Pfeiffer,Grand Junction, pub- 
licity. 

T. G. Lemmon, Grand Junction, camera. 
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IN THE NORTHWEST. 

Dall Deweese, the famous Colorado hunter, 
writes that big game of Alaska will soon be 
a thing of the past, owing to its ruthless 
slaughter by Indians and white prospectors. 
Both Indians and prospectors are endanger- 
ing their lives by wanton killing of animals 
that provide them food, clothing and shelter. 
Deweese declares that the Indians of Alaska 
will become government charges as fast as 
game is killed off, and therefore appeals to 
the government to suitably restrict the kill- 
ing of caribou, elk, moose and mountain 
sheep. 

Deweese recently returned from Kenai 
peninsula, the greatest game region of Alas- 
ka, where he secured some of the finest 
specimens of moose and mountain sheep 
ever seen for the national museum at Wash- 
ington. He says that mighty herds of 
moose, caribou and mountain sheep are 
still plentiful, though their number is grad- 
ually decreasing. They have been slaugh- 
tered by the wholesale since the Indians 
found a market for furs by trading them for 
almost nothing to white traders. Whites 
have also joined in the work of extermina- 
tion and are preparing for still greater 
slaughter next year. Deweese was attacked 
by a big moose, which he believes was the 
largest one ever killed. He had a narrow 
escape, killing his game at a critical mo- 
ment. It weighed 1,600 pounds. 


SHARP’S RECOMMENDATIONS. 

State Game and Fish Warden Sharp of 
Utah has in contemplation a number of sug- 
gestions for amendments to the game laws 
of that state, which he will embody in his 
report to the state legislature. Among these 
will be a suggestion that a close season for 
six years be put on elk, deer and mountain 
sheep. Mr. Sharp, in speaking of the mat- 
ter recently, said that the extermination of 
these animals was threatened. “They are 
few enough as it is,” he said, “and should 
be protected for a period of years.” 

Mr. Sharp will also recommend the pas- 
sage of a law prohibiting the killing of all 
game for market, with the exception of wild 
ducks, for a short period at the opening of 
the season. This is to include all kinds of 
fish. 

Some time ago Mr. Sharp sent out to game 
wardens and sportsmen throughout Utah a 
letter inviting expression of opinions as to 
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game and fish matters, and the improve- 
ment of the laws relating to them. He has 
received several replies to his letter, in 
which suggestions are offered. G. L. Beck- 
er, an Ogden sportsman, suggests, among 
other things, that the law regarding the 
close season for sage hens and grouse be 
amended so that the season for both be 
opened on the same day. His reason is 
that many hunters kill grouse, either inten- 
tionally or by mistake, when it is only law- 
ful to shoot sage hens. 


A Rising Young Business [lan. 


OUTDOOR LIFE always likes to recognize true 
merit in man, and especially when that merit is 
the outgrowth of pure love for any particular 
branch of art. Colorado is proud of her indus- 
tries and Denver of her institutions, but there is 
no concern within the walls of the Queen City 
which deserves more praise for its progress than 
the Williamson-Haffner Engraving Co., of which 


FRANK J, HAFFNER. 


the subject of this sketch is one of the 
proprietors. A natural artist himself, a 
traveler of wide experience, a_ liberal im- 
pressionist, a lover of (and con- 
sequently a lover of outdoor life), Mr. Haffner 
has done much to advance the large and grow- 
inginterests of hisconcern. These are now ex- 
tending to every state in the West. 


Going East or West? 

Then take the Union Pacific. Quickest time, 
finest equipment; Pullman Palace sleepers, free 
reclining-chair cars, dining cars, buffet smoking 
and library cars. In Denver to-day, in Omaha, 
Kansas City, Chicago, St. Paul, St. Louis, Ogden 
or Salt Lake to-morrow. All latest improve- 
ments. Ticket office 941 17th street. 11-5t 
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WITH GUN AND RIFLE. 


Being Tables of Averages and Scores of some Prominent Western Shooters for the 
Year 1898, together with General Information Useful to 
all who Shoot the Gun or Rifle. 


OR the benefit of the growing army of Western rifle and shot-gun shooters, 
we take pleasure in presenting herewith two tables that we believe will in- 
terest our friends who wield the gun and rifle. Our aim has been to pre- 


sent the information in as concise a form as is Consistent with complete- 
ness and general value, and we trust thatin our proposed annual compilationof such 
tables we shall have the hearty co-operation of our Western brethren. We believe 
that if every rifle and shotgun club in the West were to keep accurate scores of each 
regular shoot of the season, they would be able to furnish tables which, if all were 
combined in one at the end of the year, would be more interesting and valuable 
than all the choice language wasted on these events. Itis for such tables and 
scores, compiled by the secretaries of the Western clubs, that we wish now to offer 
our bid. We may here state that we shall publish such tables as the following on 
the first of each succeeding year, and we give notice in advance in order that more 
care and diligence may be exercised during the coming year in their compilation. 
The tables presented are crude and open for some alterations and additions, 
being, as might be expected, comparatively small and incomplete the first year. 
They are, however, a starter toward an annual table that we hope to see grow as the 


years multiply. 
THE GUN. 


aie A verage for 
NAME OF Make of 1898, 
SHOOTER. CLUB. Gun. Load. 
Tar. B. 
Treape....... Cc anon ity, Col Parker........| 12 | 8 dr. Haz., oz. No. 8ch. shot.) % 
Mermod ...|Greener ..... 12 8 92 
D. Bain....... Lincoln, Neb Hing powder. 70 
G. L. Carter. M. C. she lls and G.D. powder. M ead 
C. E. Latshaw. in Win, leader cases..... 89.3 93.5 
F. Moore...... ..|\Greener, ejec M. C. shells & Schultz 
EK. Trayer.... .....Any gun... 7s 
WS. Duer.......|; Hastings, Neb..|Parker........ 12 | 714 344 DuPont-U, M. C. 
C.H.Smith...... Butte, Mont. Daly. 12 | 7% 3 DuP 
G. Emery Moscow, Idaho..|L. C. Smith 12 I's No. .| & 
A. A. Hawkins.. Berthoud, Col Parker. | 12) 7 4 3 DuPont Iy-c 70 
W. E. Hotel L. C. Smith 12 | DuPont 7 
J. H. Newell. Remingion 12 9 DuPont I'wc....... 60 
A.D Chris 'ns'n Butte, Mont.. 12 | 3 DuP ont 
M. Wright ....... Greener......| 12 615 3 DuPont SS 
. H. Curtis DuPont, Omaha L. C. Smith 12 3's DuPont sO 
L. Funk....... Pueblo, Colo, Gur. & Win 12) 384 DuPont Je SS 91 
Walker ....... Butte, Mont Winchester... 12 7%, 3D uPont I'y-7 sl 
J. M. Spargo Smith.........| 12 743 DuPont 1's 72 SS 
T. Nichols. Lefever... 12) 3 DuPont 14 76 
W.. Trudgeon $5 Smith... .... 12) 8 (3%4-114-7 76 82 
T. Knight........ Winchester..| 12 7 (234-14. 76 
W. C. Bacheler. Parker... 12 | 734): 72 
D. L. Mechling Denver Hunter A. Co) 12) 8 rs W alsrode 1316-7¢ 
J. P. Appelman. Hende rson, Col.|Fsancotte 12 | 5% 3 
G. G. Pickett Denver....... Rem. Ejec.. 12 34 DuPont 100 
B. Haywood ...../Smith-Gnr. 12 & 3% E. 
llis, Jr.... Denver Indoor..|Greener ......) 12 (7 grs Walsrode. 
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NAME OF 
SHOOTER. 


W.H. French... 
W. W. Yeager. 


Jos. Paxton...... 
Cc. F. Brown...... 
kK. E. Brooks..... 
Ray Green....... 


A. W. Brown 
F. Heall..... 


. Bergersen.... 
A. Shafer 
“red Bonser 
. Rk. Tyson. 


di. 4) 


J. Spratley... 
L. Parker 

F. Chi man... 
W. F. Grant 


hipman 


H.Ch eee. 
D. 


M. 


T. E. Steele 


F. Crompton . 


k. Crompton....| 
W. Miller......... 
E. Robinson.....) 


T. Ss. Chipman 


W. Kernaghan. 
W. J. Williams 
J. D. Crawford 
W. R. Wilcox.. 


EK. Campbell. .... 


Ss. B. Crawford 
J. mates. 


. Shaw...... 
Metcalf.... 


B. Hartwick. 
M. Lec kenby. 
A. Seymore 
W. J. Breckle.. 


L. S.McF adden. 


M. Gooder 
O. M. Barnes 
F. Dunn.. 


W. R. Shurlock. 


D. East. 


. M. Jayne 


J 

k. Sargent. 

7. G, Pickett . 

) Mechling.. 
1. A. Willis.. 

3. Haywood 


A. Ellis, 


Vooton . 
M. Crompton ... 


A. Milliken...... 
W.Cu’ningham. 


W. King, Jr. 
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Make of 
CLUB. Rifle. 


Colo.. Ballard .. 


Pueblo, Colo..... Stevens ...... 
Aspen, Colo..... 


| 


Chey enne, W yo. ‘Ballard... 
“ Stevens ...... 


Winchester..|. 
Hawk, Colo, 
Am. Fork. 
“ | 
“ “ “ 


“ | “ 

Brow ning.... |< 
“ q 


‘Stmbt. Spgs.C .|Winchester ., 


rr 
| 
| 
‘Assembled . 


.|Changing.. 


! 
Winchester 
Changirg... 


“ 


“ 


. Aspen, Colo. 


Silver Plume, C. Winchester .. ‘ 


. Denver |Win. 
Mannlicher.. 


Winchester .. 
.|Stevens...... 
.| Winchester .. 


jo 


Jo 
jo 


= 


Winchester.. 
Stevens A C.: 


Stevens... 


Assembled . .|2 
} 


Assembled . 
Trinidad, Colo..|Stevens...... 3 


Schoyen.... 
..|Stevens...... 
. Winchester .. 
Springville, U... Ballard & W. 
T rinidad, Cc olo. Stevens ......!/ 


Remington 


.. Stevens Ide’l 


Kind of 
Powder. 


DuPont No. 1, 


Hazard. G.. 


Pir 2. 
DuPont FFG.. 
F ¢ 

...... 

FG .|Lubricated ...... 
Black. . 
Black ...... 
Hazard F G...... ‘Patched 
Lubricated 
| 

‘DuPont F G.. 
-|Patched...... 
DuPont F FG 

“ ‘ « 
” Lubricated 

es 
DuPont FFG. Lubricated . 
DuPont F G.....\Patched ... 
|\DuPont FF G...|Lubricated ..... 
DuPont F G.... TOSS 
Walsrode Leaf 


DuPont FG.... 
Dead Shot 


Patched or 
Lubricated 
Bullet. 


|| Lubricated. 


Lubricated ...... 


| 
Ye 32-40 |185 | 40 
(3240 1185) 40 
| 944/38-55 [255 | 45 
) 9 32-40 | 40 
> | 94 [255 | 45 
19 2500 45 
/32-40 |185 | 40 
40-70 [360 |. 
30 | |285 | 46 
| 
|-.--|40-70 |....] . 
185 | 40 : 
...| 40 : 
BO | 944/32 @ 
| 32 ...| 40 = 
q 
0 110 38 
30 | | 55 
30 | 934/38 [955 | 55 
8 (114/32 135 | 30 
32 185 | 45 
28 | 94/82 1185 | 42 | 
30 1054/32 185 | 45 
| | 40 4 
30 | |185 | 42 
4 a 
P. W. Cook....... ) | 814 163 | 40 
J.C. Hudelson 743/25 86 | 21 
A. Matta...... | 8 [3240 | 40 
3. B. ... 30 8 (82-40 |180 | 40 
S, 30 | |185 | 40 
% | 8 (95-25 | 86 | 
(25-35 117 | 26 
6 17 18> 40 
30-40 |185 | 40 
30 | 844/38-55 | 55 
6 | 7 
$ 6%) .315 | 44 
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C. G. Fisher & Co.’s Announcement. 


C.G. Fisher & Co. of Denver, who have made 
such a success with the Racycle, Pierce, Envoy 
and Fleetwing lines, are now Colorado state 
agents for the Racycle and also solicit corre- 
spondence on the Pierce line. The Racycle peo- 
ple have greatly improved their machine, and 
while still retaining their celebrated crank 
hanger, have changed the lines and angles of 
their machine greatly. The lists on these ma- 
chines will be: Pacemaker, Model R and 8, $75; 
Model T, regular roadster, $0; Model U, roadster, 
M0, and Model X, $0. 

The Pierce line for “"% consists of regular road- 
sters, M0; specials, 0; cushion frame models, 
$0 and $65; tandems, $5; chainless, $75. All 
Pierce models will be fitted with automatic 
coasters and brakeat an additional cost. The 
distinguishing features on the Pierce are crank- 
hanger construction, front fork-handle bar ex- 
panders and one of the most perfect spring or 
cushion frame wheels on the market. 

The Envoyand Fleetwing will, as usual, be the 
tinest medium-priced machines that it is possi- 
ble to manufacture. The new models have been 
designed with an especial effort toward neatness 
and simplicity. Superfluous parts are a source 
of unending annoyance to the rider, and the 
makers have carefully avoided them, The re 
sults show for themselves and will at once ap 
peal to the artistic taste of the cultivated buyer. 

very neat flush joint, rear forks and stays of 
special shaped tubing, particularly designed to 
combine lightness and strength, and a very neat 
head and saddle post cluster will be distinguish- 
ing features of the (“Second to None”) Knvoy 
and Fleetwing. Prices, 82.50 and $40. Weights 
on $0 models, 23!2 pounds for gents; 25 pounds 
for ladies. 


You Can Travel in Comfort 


By taking Union Pa:itic, East or West. Palatial 
trains and quickest time. Four fast trains daily 
for the East; two fast trains daily for the West. 
Ten hours saved Denver to San Francisco. 
Ticket office M1 17th street. 12-2t 


A Tour of Old [lexico. 


Under the auspices of the well-known Ameri- 
can Tourist Association, of which Reau Camp 
bell is general manager, the Union Pacific, Den 
ver & Gulf Road now places a great novelty and 
a very unusual opportunity within the reach of 
the people of Colorado, Utah and the Northwest; 
it is in the form of acom prehensive, special train 
tour of Old Mexico, to leave Denver January 24, 
1899, under the personal escort of the assistant 
general passenger agent of the Gulf Road. The 
expression “Old Mexico” is used advisedly and 
in its fullest sense, as those participating in this 
trip will have opportunities for exploration and 
investigation of tropical Southern Mexico—far 
south of the City of Mexico—never before offered 
to tourists. 

It is hard!y possible to comfortably view our 
neighboring Republic, and particularly those 
pha directly upon the main thorough- 

ares of traffic, except by special train, and not 
many of our readers are so situated as to be able 
to command complete train service at pleasure. 
But if our reader were possessed of inordinate 
wealth he could not by any expenditure of his 
means bring to his service more satisfactory or 
luxurious accommodations than offered in the 
special, vestibuled, dining car, observation car, 
Pullman train in which this tour will be made. 

The expense of the round trip from Denver, 
Colorado Springs or Pueblo, including every 
proper item of traveling expense—railroad and 
sleeping car fares, meals in dining car, carriages, 
special street car trips, hotels, guides and inter- 
preters—will be $0 for each person. 


The Only Dining Car Route to California 


Is the Union Pacific. Quickest time, finest 
equipment; Pullman Palace Sleepers, buffet li- 
brary smoking cars, free reclining chair cars. 
Ticket office 911 17th street. 11-5t 


A Prominent Western Manager. 


Among the pictures of Western sportsmen 
which we present in another part of the maga- 
zine this month is that of S.C. Madden, the gen- 
eral agent Denver branch of the DuPont and 
Laflin & Rand Powder Companies respectively. 
For several years he has held this responsible 
position, and for fourteen years he has been 
identified with the powder business. He had 
charge of the DuPonts’ business for the state of 
Indiana in 1891-92, and for three years previous 
was the Chicago agent for the Repauno Chem. 
ical Co. Mr. Madden was also in the employ of 
the latter company in the City of Mexico in ‘S7. 
He is a thorough business man of high man- 
agerial ability, and—it is a most essential point, 
so we mention it last—is in touch with the 
sportsmen of the West, with whom he is very 
popular. 

Haif a Day Saved 
By the California Limited, Santa Fe Route; 45 
hours Denver to Los Angeles. New features this 
season. 


‘*HAENEL”’ REPEATING RIFLES. 


Herman Boker & Co. of 101-103 Duane: 
street, New York,have been most success- 
ful in introducing the Haenel repeating 
rifles in this country. These rifles are 
adapted to smokeless powder, high 
power, central fire cartridges, with a cal- 
iber of .315. The list prices run as fol- 
lows: No. 1, with extra finish, raised 
matted rib, half octagon barrel, with 
sling swivels, hair trigger, double re- 
versible front sight, 40; No.2, with plain 
finish, octagon barrel checkered pistoi 
grip, hair trigger, $30; No. 3, with mili- 
tary finish, round barrel, with sling 
swivels, $20. 

Three Times a Week. 

The California Limited, via Santa Fe Route. 
Finer and faster than ever. 

In the advertisement of C. P. Goerz in 
this number of OUTDOOR LIFE is to be 
seen, described and_ illustrated the 
Trieder Binoculars, which will interest a 
great number of the Western sportsmen, 
tourists, ranchmen and others. Ranch- 
men will find this handy contrivance es- 
pecially valuable in assisting them to 
read the brands on cattle, etc., while the 


hunter will find it, owing to its brilliancy 
and completeness, an invaluable part of 
his equipment. 


THE DENVER TENT & AWNING CO. 


1640 ARAPAHOE ST. 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


THE MONTH’S MISCELLANY. 


Dixie Hines, the well-known cycle writer, and 
at one time editor of the “American Wheel- 
man,” has announced his intention of retiring 
permanently from all connections with the sport 
of cycling. 


Professor Ford, the well-known optician and 
photo supply man of Denver, has opened a very 
complete and attractive store on Sixteenth 
street, opposite the post-office. 


One of the pasttiont calendars of which we 
have to acknoweledge receipt this year is that of 
the Peters Cartridge Co. [t is divided in two 
scenes—wild-fowl shooting and big game hunt- 
ing—and the work from an artistic standpoint is 
bevond reproach. 


The annual sporting goods catalogue of the 
Geo, Tritch Hardware Co. of Denver is now in 
course of preparation and when issued will be 
one of the most complete of the kind ever pub- 
lished. This company reports a big business 
for the past year far in excess of expectations 
and their catalogue will be anxiously awaited 
by the Western sporting goods trade. 


The passenger department of the Burlington 
Route has issued a very comprehensive little 
folder entitled “Through Yellowstone Park On a 
Bievele,” which every cycle tourist should not 
failto secure. The Yellowstone Park is one of 
the marvels of America, and once it is seen is 
never forgotten. These folders can be had by 
addressing G. W. Vallery, G. P. A., Denver. 


The Gundlach Optical Co, of Rochester, N. Y., 
is one of the tirms manufacturing Cameras and 
optical goods which have a wide reputation in 
their field. They have one of the most complete 
ly equipped factories in merica,in which they 
make everything used in their camera, includ- 
ing the lens. Since they began building cameras 
a year ago their success in that departure has 
been phenomenal, 


In the 1899 announcement of the Miami Cycle 
Mfg. Co. of Middletown, Ohio., is found the fol- 
lowing introductory remarks: “In the anxious 
rush to secure business we are not influenced to 
reduce our list prices tothe disadvantage of our 
agents, who must have a living profit. We be 
lieve that the public realize that a good article at 
a fair price is better than a poor article, masquer 
ading under a name plate, sold at any price. 


The reproductionof the subject entitled “Mimi” 
in the Photographic Department of this num- 
ber will be admired by many as a very meritori- 
ous piece of work. ‘Ihe negative was made by 
S. B. Hord, the associate photographic editor of 
OUTDOOR LIFE, on a Stanley Dry Plate. Mr. 
Foster, the Colorado agent of the Stanley plates, 
refers with pride to the fact that a large share of 
OUTDOOR LIFE’s photographic prizes have been 
won on Stanley Dry Plates. 


KE. C. Stearns & Co. have consummated a deal 
with Daniels & Fisher, whereby the latter con- 
cern becomes the exclusive agents for Stearns 
bicycles in the states of Colorado and Wyoming. 
Daniels & Fisher have made greater strides in 
the bicycle business than anyone would believe, 
and the fact that they have decided to enlarge 
their territory on the Stearns shows that they 
consider it worthy of their unqualified approval 
and recommendation, 


OUTDOOR LIFE this month desires to beg the 
indulgence of its many contributors to the sev- 
eral departments of the paper, whose manu- 
scripts have been laid over owing to lack of 
space. Such of these as are available for the 
February issue will be published in that num- 
ber. ‘The departments this month have been 
climinated entirely, but we hope the novelty of 
a change for one number will come to many as a 
pleasing diversion,even if we have been com- 
pelled to leave out much newsy and ipteresting 
matter, 


One of the nicest and most serviceable articles 
onthe market for the fishermen is the Martin 


Standard Automatic Fishing Reel, manufac- 
tured by the Martin Novelty Works of llion, 
N. Y. Besides having all the latest improve. 
mnents, this reel has the endless spring, making 
it both desirable and durable. The main spring 
can be readily adjusted to greater or less tension 
atany time during the operation of landing a 
fish. The manufacturers of the Martin Reel 
have received some of the most flattering letters 
in commendation of the proficiency, simplicity 
and valure of their reel. 


The seventh annual Lamar (Colo.) rabbit hunt, 
which ended on Dec. 16, resulted in the annihila- 
tion of 4820 jackrabbits, as against 4756 killed last 
year. Many of the hunters took their game di- 
rect to the cars and did not report the number 
killed to the commmabie e,so that the real score is 
probably several hundred higher than the figure 
xiven above. Considering the fact that this year 
there were forty less hunters in the field than 
participated last year the results were better 
than expected. The jackrabbits are fatter this 
year than any killed ps one ethe hunts were inau 
gurated, indicating that they have lived well 
the past summer. 


This month’s number of OUTDOOR LIFE con 
tains an article on the subject of racing control 
by one of the brightest young men who ever 
dipped his pen in ink Geo. L. McCarthy, official 
handicapper District No. 2, New York Division 

» A.W. Mr. McCarthy is an ex-Coloradan, for 
two terms chief consui of the Colorado Division, 
L. A. W., ex-vice president of the Denver Wheel 
Club, and with enough other ex’s to his name to 
lay a rail fence into Nebraska. He was editor of 
the American Wheelman until that pomer suc 
cumbed to financial disaster—through no fault 
of his, however—since which time he has been 
associated with Dixie Hines in the conduction of 
a cycle news bureau in New York. 


. H. Myers, the well-known manufacturer of 
as hine screw products and bicycle parts, of 
Denver, has issued a pamphlet to the trade in 
which he says: “It gives us great pleasure to 
present herewith a folder showing our complete 
line of latest improved drop forged and cast cycle 
parts, which we are now in a position to manu 
facture, including the latest improved patterns. 
They are by far superior to cheap stampings and 
low-grade cast metal parts. Our aim is to put 
only the best upon the market, with the finest of 
machine work; any old kind of a way doesn’t go 
with us. We are manufacturers, not jobbers, 
and our goods bear our name. We manufacture 
the highest grade goods. We solicit your val 
ued patronage.” 


On another page of this number is presented a 
photo-reproduction of one of the most prominent 
and respected men in the gun-manufacturing 
business—Henry W. Millar, president of the 
Savage Arms Co. of Utica, N.Y. Mr. Millar is 
one of those broad-minded specimens of 1899 pro- 
gression whose very touch means to a business 
ente rprise success. He is a man of learning, well 
versed in mechanics, an upright business man 
in short a big success in himself. He is one of 
the best-known men in Central New York State, 
and has the respect and fullest contidence of his 
community. Arthur Savage, Mr. Millar and the 
Savage rifle area combination that means suc 
cess, and OUTDOOR LIFE is glad to see that arti 
cle going their way so fulsomely. 


We take pleasure this month in presenting to 
our readers two photographs taken by Dall De 
Weese of that much-sought-for game, the white 
sheep of Alaska (“Ovis Dalli”). These photos 
show the typical mountains of that country in 
the background, while the subjects are of 
the rarest of all the species of American game. 
In a subsequent issue we will publish an article 
from Mr. DeWeese on his Alaskan trip, which 
was one of the most exciting of all his great 
hunts for big game. In a letter to OUTDOOR 
LIFEF, describing these pictures, Mr. DeWeese 
says: “In my endeavor to get these photos I 
went to great expense and spent days of hard 
work, laid out nights and underwent much hard- 
ship. After using the camera on the animals in 
flight L jerked loose my Savage and dropped the 
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OUTDOOR LIFE. 


last ram of the bunch. * * * 
trip, as you probably know, I was after moose 
and white sheep,and got ’em. The three bull 
moose | killed were big ones, the horns having 
a spread of 62,64 and 65 inches respectively.’ 


The ninth edition of the “ Handy 
Trap-Shooters and Sportsmen,’ 
King Powder Co. and Peters Cartridge Co. of 
Cincinnati, is to hand. Aside from being an at 
tractive pamphlet it is a handy and useful com- 
pendium for the sportsman and trap-shooter. 
Among its de partine nts are the “Game Laws of 
the Various States,” “American Shooting Asso- 
ciation Rules for inanimate Target Shooting,” 
and the “Rules for Competitions, as Observed 
by the National Rifle Association of America.” 
The Peters Cartridge Co. and the King Powder 
Co. are both well entitled to the advertisement 
which the credit of publishing valuable a 
pamphlet commands. It can be had by sending 
a two-cent stamp to either concern at Cincinnati 
and mentioning OUTDOOR LIFE. 


On my Alaskan 


Book for 
* published by the 


so 


Those who do not know that the West is a bee- 
hive of camera clubs should stir about and be- 
come acquainted with what is going on, OUT 
DOOR LIFE alone has contracts with six different 
camera clubs in the West whereby the magazine 
goes toallthe members thereof, and there are 
sixty othersthat will bear the acquaintance of 
the congenial lights in cameradom. A reminder 
of the push of some of these institutions is the 
big exhibition recently given by the Colorado 
Came ra C lubof Denver. Another is a novel “At 
Home” card received by us during the past 
month from the Grand Junction (Colo.) Camera 


Club. Eleven different views of Colorado 
scenery grace this card, while in the center 
is a neat frame enclosing the words: “At Home, 


Grand Junction Camera Club, Dec. 2, 1898; 58 p.m. 


Concord, 
wonderful yet fully 


Vineland (of which the postoftice is 
Washington), is enjoying a 
deserved prosperity. Dozens and scores of new 
houses, on the two to five-acre tracts, are con 
stantly in course of erection,and they are mostly 
very neat and pretty cottages, costing all the 
wav from $300 to $3,000. Yet the worst winter 
weather in that sheltered valley is so mild that 


many of the new settlers live comfortably in 
tents and light shacks while they are building 
their houses. large proportion of the Vine 
landers are ranchers, wheat growers and cattle 
men, from the high lands of the surrounding 
country who seek the valley for homes and the 


good schools there in the warmand pleasant val 


ley, in the midst of profitable orchards and gar- 
dens, while keeping and working their hill 
ranches, 


Among other portraits OUTDOOR LIFE this 
month publishes one of ©. M. Hampson, one of 
the old-time sportsmen and game-law advocates 
of the Rocky Mountain region. Mr. Hampson’s 
career has been one full of active work in behalf 
of game and fish protection—his energies in this 
direction while president of the old Rocky 
Mountain Sportsmen’s Association standing 
even now as a monument to his perseverence 
and executive ability. Although a high private 
at present he enjoys his day’s outing with the 
ducks and his pilgrimages for big — with as 
much keenness as when he was the leader of 
one of the liveliest sportsman’s po Ra of 
which the West has ever boasted. Mr. Hampson 
is commercial agent of the Wabash Route in 
Denver, and enjoys a large and influential ac- 
quaintanceship throughout the West. 

Among the many 


we have added to 
that of the Malcolm 


new advertisements which 
our columns this month is 
Telescope Mfg. Co. of Syra- 
cuse, N.Y. This concern is one of the most reli- 
able in America, having obtained a prestige 
among users of telescopes, through their forty 
years of business, that is enviable. Their spe- 
cialty is the manufacture of rifle telescopes, and 
the ir latest isa cheap, but by no means a poor 
’scope, which has a very large field with low 
power, and therefore splendidly adapted for 
hunting. The Malcolm company does something 
which very few concerns do—namely: They fur- 
nish any style of rifle now manufactured fitted 
with theirtelescope. They find that this prac- 
tice is a great convenience and time saver for 
their patrons, as,the glass being fitted in their 
factory, it is always sure of being mounted 
properly. 


WANTS, FOR SALE, Etc. 


FOR SALE—Fowler Tandem, in good condition. 
Will sell cheap or trade for single wheel. Ad- 

kress kK. P., OUTDOOR LIFE, Barclay Block, Den- 

ver. 

FOR SALE CHEAP 


Or wil: trade for a good 12- 


gauge shotgun: fine, large elk head; good 
10-gauge Colt shotgun, case and shells; good 


4-70 Winchester rifle, with case and shells, 
C. M. H., 1017 lith St., Denver. 


Coupon for ‘‘ Outdoor Life’s’’ March (1899) Photographic eee 
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